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FIND  OUT  HOW  ECONOMICAL  Super  HIL-SWEEP  CAN  BE. 


long  lasting  .  kKl 

non-flammable  HIL-SWEEP 

makes  dirt  and  dust  disappear! 

Magnetically  attracts  dirt  and  dust,  holds  it  to  the  mop.  No  kick-up  of  dust, 

to  re-settle  later.  Super  HIL-SWEEP  is  easy  to  use.  Just  spray  or  sprinkle  it 
on  mop  the  night  before.  Penetrates  evenly  into  cotton  wicks. 

Stays  in  the  mop  without  build-up,-  just  shake  mop  to  releose  dust. 

Makes  daily  maintenance  fast,  simple,  effective. 


Saves  Frequent  Scrubbings 

Super  HIL-SWEEP  picks  up  the  dirt  before 
it  has  a  chonce  to  grind  in.  Leaves  the 
surface  dust-free,  with  renewed  lustre. 

Formulated  for  Asphalt  Tile- 

Safe  for  any  surface. 

•  Fire-Safe,  Too 

Will  not  freeze— yet  has 
no  flosh  point. 


No  fire  hozord  in  use  No  spontoneous 

combustion  of  mop  or  dressing  in  storage. 

Keeps  Your  Floor  Slip-Safe 

Keeps  a  safe  floor  sofe— does  not  affect 

the  non-slip  properties  of  your  floor. 

Long-Lasting 

Super  HIL-SWEEP  evaporates  very  slowly; 
stoys  in  the  mop.  Sweeps  entire  area 
without  re-treating  mop. 
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HILLYARD,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Without  obligation,  please  have  the  Hillyard  Moin- 
taineer  nearest  me  show  how  New  Super  HIL-SWEEP 
will  sove  my  floors  and  save  me  money. 


Th«  Hillirord  Mo!ntolnt«r  S' 
it  "On  Your  Stoff,  Not 
Your  PoyroM".  Ask  him 
for  oiptrf  odviot  on  your 
floor  probloms.  $«rv«s  you 
from  Hillyord  tronch  Of« 
ficts  in  ^rindpol  Citins. 


Nome. 


k  ST.  JOSEPH, 
[A  MISSOURI 
r.Yj^  Pottok,  M.  J. 
^  San  JoM  Catif. 


Institution. 


Address. 


Brmhtt  im  ftimipal  Cilitt 


It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  assiune  the  duties  of  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Secretaries.  The  office  you  have  conferred  upon  me  is  one  which 
can  be  given  to  only  a  few  of  the  members  of  our  Association.  How  I  wish  that  it  might 
be  held  by  each  one  in  his  turn.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  of  us 
— practically  any  one  of  our  entire  membership — who  could  do  the  honors  as  well  as, 
or  better,  than  I;  but  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other  member  who  could  appreciate 
the  honor  more,  nor  who  would  strive  to  do  more  to  hold  and  to  advance  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  our  Association.  Thank  you  for  your  confidence.  I  shall  try  to  justify  it. 

A  great  many  of  you  have  worked  very  hard  in  your  organizations —  national,  state 
and  local.  This  work  has  resulted  in  a  strong  Association  with  notable  achievements. 
You  members  know  what  these  achievements  are,  but  let’s  review  them: 

•*  o  fine  magazine  Do  read  every  word  of  it! 

**  a  Code  o/  Ethics  second  to  none.  Give  it  a  prominent  place  on  your  bulletin  board 
and  in  your  mind,  and  abide  by  it  every  day  in  every  way! 

**  Institutes  for  educational  secretaries  all  over  the  United  States  which  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  administrators  and  commended  most  highly  by  officials  and  in¬ 
structors  in  the  universities  and  colleges  at  which  they  are  held.  Attend  the  one 
nearest  you  the  first  opportunity  you  can  make,  and  while  there,  learn  and  live 
lively  a  little  while! 

***  an  official  publication  every  second  year  to  help  us  in  our  work.  Study  them  to 
become  more  efficient  in  the  work  you  love! 

**  an  annual  brochure  to  keep  us  informed  regarding  the  ideals,  the  growth  and  the 
activities  of  our  Association.  Keep  it  on  the  bulletin  board  so  that  all  may  see  it 
and  know  that  you  are  proud  of  what  you  are  doing! 

•**  and  now!  Professional  Standards  for  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries,  adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  1956,  held  in  Los  Angeles  July  21. 
They  appear  in  this  issue  of  this  magazine.  Read  them  and  study  them! 

We  have  dreamed  of  professional  standards  for  educational  secretaries  for  many 
years.  We  have  worked  hard  at  setting  up  a  schedule  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
our  membership.  We  may  revise  our  standards  (upwards,  we  hope)  many  times  in  the 
future,  but  we  do  have  an  official  beginning  of  which  the  members  can  well  be  proud. 
The  committees,  the  executive  board  members,  and  the  individual  Association  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  worked  on  it  in  all  its  details,  are  most  happy  to  have  had  the  honor 
and  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Association  in  this  great  stride  in  our  professional 
advancement.  As  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  who  worked  on  Professional 
Standards  for  educational  secretaries,  I  want  to  say  “thanks,”  for  every  bit  of  help 
that  each  and  every  one  of  you  gave  in  getting  this  job  done. 

There  are  two  very  important  things  I  would  urge  you  to  do  now: 

First,  take  advantage  of  the  good  things  provided  by  your  Association,  and 
Second,  spread  the  news  to  other  educational  secretaries  so  they  may  join  us  in  our 
work  and  be  proud  to  share  with  us  the  result  of  our  work. 

An  educational  secretary  who  sits  alone  in  an  office  without  benefit  of  membership 
in  her  association  is,  indeed,  alone.  Professionally,  she  does  not  belong  to  the  ad- 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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“What  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Educational  Secretary?” 

“This  magazine  is  the  official  publication  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries.  What  is  it  supposed  to  accomplish?” 

These  questions  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  1956-57  Editorial  Staff  of 
your  magazine  as  they  accepted  their  assignments  of  duties. 

The  first  issue  of  the  magazine.  Volume  I,  Number  1,  printed  in  1936,  was  a  modest, 
mimeographed  publication  of  fifteen  pages.  Helen  Haycr^t  was  the  editor  and  in  her 
“Editor’s  Corner,”  in  announcing  the  first  issue,  stated  the  magazine’s  purpose. 

“At  last,  our  initial  effort.  It  is  a  move  foiward  in  the  right  direction — that  of 
binding  us  together.  Spread  over  this  huge  country  with  little  opportunity  of  meeting 
and  knowing  each  other,  we  need  some  tangible  form  of  contact  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  and  perhaps  in  that  way  to  get  ideas  of  what  we  our¬ 
selves,  in  our  own  small  organizations  can  do.” 

In  July,  1956,  when  the  1956-57  Editorial  Staff  and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  talked  over  the  goals  of 
the  magazine,  these  same  ideas  were  re-stated  in  the  light  of  our  active  and  growing 
professional  Association.  These  thoughts  were  expressed; 

That  the  National  Educational  Secretary  should  be  an  exchange  of 
ideas  between  members,  between  affiliated  associations. 

The  magazine  should  be  a  combination  of  professional  articles  and  articles 
to  help  individual  members  in  their  job  efficiency. 

We  should  share  with  other  National  members  what  we  learned  at  Con¬ 
vention  and  Institute. 

We  should  explain  the  work  of  NAES,  of  NEA,  of  the  individual  National 
committees;  should  give  help  to  presidents  of  associations  on  program  resources, 
on  planning  workshops,  on  making  meetings  better. 

We  should  make  reprints  of  good  things  from  the  association  bulletins, 
give  news  of  state  meetings,  how  they  were  planned,  and  what  the  associations 
did. 

Therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  National  Educational  Secretary  is  a 
.  .  .  professional  journal,  and 

...  a  journal  to  keep  the  NAES  membership,  both 
individual  and  association,  informed. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  (Contin  lied  from  page  5) 

ministrators  nor  to  the  teachers  with  whom  she  serves.  She  does  not  belong,  by  virtue 
of  the  very  nature  of  her  work,  to  the  cafeteria  workers.  Nor  does  she  belong  to  the 
custodians  and  maintenance  workers  with  whom  she  is  sometimes  grouped  for  con¬ 
venience  sake.  And  don’t  we  all  need  to  “belong!”  Even  psychology  says  that  we  do. 
You  know  we  do.  Let’s  get  all  of  our  co-workers  to  become  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries. 

Secretaries  who  have  never  attended  an  Institute  for  educational  secretaries  do  not 
know  what  they  are  missing.  Those  who  do  attend  one  for  the  first  time  have  a  whole 
new  world  opened  up  to  them.  It  is  like  c<»ning  to  the  top  of  a  hill  after  traveling  along 
in  a  flat,  lonely  country  and  then,  suddenly  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  whole  area 
open  up  into  a  beautiful  picture.  When  they  return  to  their  offices,  they  have  much  to 
take  back  with  them.  The  picture  remains.  They  are  able  to  put  into  operation  many 
of  the  ideas  they  received.  If  they  are  already  doing  all  of  the  things  they  found  others 
doing,  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  they  did  not  know  before,  that 
there  are  none  better  than  they  and  that,  maybe,  they  have  given  to  others  some  of 
their  own  ideas.  One  thing  is  certain:  there  is  someone  who  needs  the  help  of  that 
someone  who  doesn’t  need  any  help.  Let’s  get  our  co-workers  to  share  with  us  the 
advantages  we  enjoy  by  attending  our  institutes. 

All  of  our  presidents  have  had  a  hand  in  the  growth  of  our  Association,  but  we 
owe  much  to  our  immediate  past  president,  Martha  Luck.  Holding  the  position  she  does 
at  Northwestern  University,  formerly  as  an  Executive  Secretary,  and  now  as  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  Evening  Division  of  one  of  oui  greatest  universities,  she  has  probably  had 
more  training  and  has  been  better  fitted  and  better  situated  to  help  in  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  professional  matters  of  the  Association  that  any  other  president.  Her  offices 
at  the  University  and  her  lovely  large  home  at  Maywood  have  been  the  nerve  center 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  our  recent  accomplishments.  As  her  successor  in  office, 
I  take  this  opportimity  to  express  our  sincerest  appreciation  for  all  she  has  done,  and 
also,  for  being  willing  to  continue  working  so  closely  with  us. 

Martha,  ice  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  work  with  and  help  us  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  that  you  will  receive  as  much  pleasure  as  we  will  re¬ 
ceive  good  from  your  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hope  that  we  never 
take  undue  advantage  of  your  willingness  to  be  of  help  to  us  as  individuals 
and  to  the  Association  as  a  whole. — Corinne  Messenger 


THE  EDITOR'S  P.AGE  (Continued  from  page  7) 

To  seek  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the  Editorial  Staff  has  been  enlarged.  With  ihe 
Editor,  Rachel  Maynard,  are  two  Associate  Editors,  Bettye  Wells  and  Rosalie  Kollarich. 
Lola  Rieke  takes  over  the  duties  of  Circulation  Manager,  and  Shirley  Yetter  continues 
as  Advertising  Manager.  On  the  Editorial  Staff  are  also  the  six  Listening-In  Reporters 
whose  pictures  will  be  found  in  that  section. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries,  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  National  Educational  Secretary,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Association,  we  want  to  say  a  big,  big  “Thank  you”  to  Marie 
Beatty,  our  former  Elditor,  who  has  earned  her  bachelor’s  degree  and  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Waukegan  High  School,  in  Waukegan,  Illinois.  And  “thank  you’*”  also  to  Marie’s 
Editorial  Staff.  They  did  such  an  outstanding  job  that  we,  the  1956-57  Staff,  will  really 
have  to  “sharpen  our  pencils  and  our  wits”  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. — R.  M. 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
PROGRAM 

Here  it  is — your  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  Program — tailor-made  for  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries!  The  details  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  earning  of  the  nine 
grades  of  certificates  is  here  presented 
to  you. 

This  program  is  a  voluntary  one  for 
the  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Secretaries,  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  it  will  be  an  indication  of  your 
desire  to  grow  professionally.  The  hold¬ 
er  of  one  of  these  certificates  will  have 
tangible  evidence  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
acceptable  experience  on  the  job,  and 
participation  in  professional  activities. 

Let’s  get  the  Professional  Standards 
Program  rolling  now  so  that  the  first 
certificates  may  be  awarded  at  the  1957 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  when  we  help  the  NEA  celebrate  its  centennial. 

Those  of  you  interested  in  earning  a  certificate  which  requires  the  taking  of 
tests  will  be  glad  to  know  that  you  may  take  those  tests  during  Christmas  week 
— Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27  and  28,  1956.  The  tests  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  following  cities:  Chicago,  Illinois;  Eugene,  Oregon;  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Newton  (Boston),  Massachusetts;  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Read  the  booklet  “Professional  Standards  Program.’’  Full  out  and  send  in 
the  request  for  application  forms.  Get  started  on  your  first  certificate! 


Mary  C.  Law.-cnce 


REQUEST  FOR  APPLICATION  FORMS 
for 

Professional  Standards  Program 
of  the 

National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 


Miss 

Mrs. 

Name  Mr . 

(Last)  (First)  (Middle) 

Mailing 

address  . 

(Street  and  Numt)er) 


(City)  (Zone)  (State) 

Date  .  Mail  to:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lawrence 

Registrar  of  Standards  Program 
103  Lucky  Street 
Fayette,  Missouri 
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National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 

CALENDAR  OF  ACTIVITIES  for  1956-57 


THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
June  28-30,  1957 

REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Minneapolis^  Minnesota 

Oetoher  11-13,  1956  May  3-5,  1957 


INSTITUTES 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 

July  1-5,  1957 

C()-s|K)nsored  with  the  School  ol 
Education,  University  ot  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Asstniation  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries,  aiul  the  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


I  Bloomington,  Indiana 
I  July  15-19,  1957 

C^o-sj>onsored  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  In¬ 
diana  Ihiiversity,  and  the  Indiana 
.\ssociation  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries. 


Taeoma,  Washington 
.August  5-10,  1957 

(lo-sponsored  with  the  C.;ollege  of 
Puget  Sound,  the  Washington  As- 
scK'iation  of  Educational  Secretar¬ 
ies,  the  Seattle  .Association  of 
■School  Secretaries  and  the  Eacoina 
.\ss(K'iation  of  Educational  .Sec¬ 
retaries. 

.Austin,  Texas 
June,  1957 

C^o-s|x)nsored  with  the  University 
of  I'exas,  the  Texas  .Association  of 
■School  .Administrators,  and  the 
Texas  Educational  .Secretaries  .As¬ 
sociation. 


(Details  of  these  activities  are  mailed  to  all  active  members  of  the 
.Association  prior  to  each  event.  Others  wishing  information  are  in¬ 
vited  to  write  to  the  President  of  N.AES,  Mrs.  Corinne  Messenger, 
or  to  the  Regional  Conference  Chairman,  .Miss  Virginia  Riley,  or  to 
the  Institute  Chairman,  Miss  Charlotte  Parr,  whose  addresses  are 
included  in  the  front  pages  of  this  magazine.) 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
—A  Force  for  Peace 


DR.  ROBERT  L.  NUGENT 
Vice  President,  Unieersity  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 


fold  increase  since  World  War  II,  and  the 
figures  for  1955-56  are  presumably  still 
greater.  Only  in  rare  instances  does  the 
term  “exchange”  imply  a  person-for-person 
arrangement;  in  general  it  refers  to  the 
fact  that  with  thousands  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  senior  scholars,  and  physicians 
studying  or  serving  in  the  United  States, 
there  are,  at  the  same  time,  thousands  of 
U.  S.  students  and  senior  scholars  study¬ 
ing  or  serving  in  foreign  countries. 

Commenting  on  the  growth  of  the  ex¬ 
change  program  since  the  war,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  International  Exchange  of 
Persons  which  met  at  Princeton  University 
in  December,  1954,  states,  “Students  and 
teachers,  consultants,  and  researchers  in 
unprecedented  numbers  have  entered  and 
left  the  ports  and  airports  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  since  the  war.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  remarkable 
development  in  international  cultural  re¬ 
lations.  Among  them  are  the  change  in 
United  States  policy  from  relative  isolation 
to  active  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
the  free  world,  the  movement  to  hasten 
the  economic  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas  and  the  increased  prestige  of  Amer¬ 
ican  scholarship  and  technology  arising 
from  many  factors  connected  with  the 
war.” 

The  Goals  of  Educational  Exchange 

Realizing  that  the  exchange  program 
imposes  on  the  world  an  economic  burden 
equivalent  to  many  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  and  that  such  an  economic  burden 
requires  justification  in  terms  of  goals  and 
achievements,  the  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Exchange  Policy  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  reported  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1955,  goals  of  sponsoring  groups  in 
the  United  States,  and  goals  of  foreign 
students  who  come  to  the  United  States. 
Since  the  former,  in  effect,  include  the 
latter,  the  goals  of  sponsoring  groups  are 
listed  here  as  general  goals  of  educational 
exchange: 


During  1954-55  there  were  in  the  United 
States  close  to  35,000  foreign  college  stu¬ 
dents,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  rep¬ 
resenting  129  countries;  there  were  some 
2,500  to  3,000  foreign  senior  scholars 
(teachers,  research  workers  and  admin¬ 
istrators)  including  635  serving  as  faculty 
members  at  colleges  and  universities,  and 
there  were  just  over  5,000  foreign  physi¬ 
cians  serving  as  residents  or  interns  in 
U.  S.  hospitals,  a  total  of  something  like 
42,000  persons.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  in  various  foreign  countries  a  total 
of  about  9,000  U.  S.  college  students  and 
3,000  to  3,500  senior  scholars. 

This  is  the  general  picture  of  U.  S. 
higher  educational  exchange  in  1954-55. 
The  figures  for  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States  represent  more  than  a  three- 


/>r.  S'ugrnI  was  onrr  a  "lorrign  student"  himsrl), 
haring  held  a  Rhodes  Si holarship  from  1923  to  1926 
when  he  recewed  his  harhelor  of  arts  jrom  Oxford 
Vnirersity.  He  holds  a  BS  and  MS  from  the  Unii’er- 
sity  of  Arizona  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  from 
Cornell  University.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of 
the  Unwersity  of  .irizona  since  1947. 

This  article  was  reprinted  from  the  July-August 
I9S6  .4HI/.0\'.4  Al.l'.M.S'L'S,  University  of  Arizona. 
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1.  “To  promote  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  a  contribution  to  peace. 

2.  “To  develop  friends  and  supporters 
for  the  United  States  by  giving  persons 
from  other  countries  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  “To  contribute  to  the  economic,  social 
or  political  development  of  other  countries. 

4.  “To  aid  in  the  educational  or  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  outstanding  indi¬ 
viduals. 

5.  “To  advance  knowledge  throughout 
the  world  for  the  general  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

The  Attainment  of  the  Goals 

Forgetting  educational  exchange  for  the 
moment,  it  seems  apparent  that  anyone 
who  believes  in  the  achievement  of  the 
general  goals  of  higher  education  will 
agree  that  goals  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and,  in  fact,  are  being  achieved 
within  the  limits  of  the  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Two  great  questions,  however,  are  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  exchange  program 
in  the  first  place,  is  promoting  international 
understanding  and  good  will,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  is  developing  friends  and 
supporters  of  American  democracy  among 
citizens  of  foreign  countries.  And  a  third 
great  question  is:  Assuming  that  the  ex¬ 
change  program  does  these  things,  are  the 
results  more  than  merely  one  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  factors  which  make  up  interna¬ 
tional  attitudes? 

Late  in  the  last  century,  Cecil  John 
Rhodes,  great  industrialist  and  empire 
builder,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  way  in  which  he  could  apply  his  vast 
fortune  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  was  in 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  international 
scholarships.  And  for  more  than  fifty  years 
now  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  have  brought 
young  men  from  the  British  Dominions  and 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  a  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  from  Germany,  to  study  together  at 
Oxford  University  with  young  men  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  age,  as  Rhodes  put  it, 
“when  you  indulge  in  friendships  which 
are  seldom  broken.” 

Following  World  War  II,  UNESCO,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  seeking  education¬ 
al  means  toward  peace  and  a  better  life  for 
all,  decided  upon  three  major  objectives: 


First,  reconstruction  of  educational  and 
cultural  facilities  in  devastated  countries; 
second,  fundamental  education  for  the  half 
of  the  world’s  population  to  which  it  had 
not  previously  been  available;  and  third, 
education  for  international  understanding. 

According  to  Professor  Helen  M.  White, 
one  of  the  five  voting  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  second  UNESCO 
conference,  in  a  paper  entitled  “UNESCO 
— Its  First  Year  of  Operation,”  incompar¬ 
ably  the  most  important  factor  in  its  long- 
range  potentialities  in  education  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  is  the  exchange  of 
personnel:  teachers,  students,  workers, 
experts,  and  leaders  of  all  types.  “Ever 
since  my  own  Guggenheim  Fellowship  days 
in  London,”  she  wrote,  “I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  best  ambassador  of  good 
will  in  the  world  is  the  foreign  student. 
There  is  nothing  that  carries  a  man’s  mind 
and  heart  beyond  the  limitations  of  his  own 
environment  like  the  chance  to  live  among 
another  people  with  the  ‘open  sesame’  of 
a  common  interest  and  a  common  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  purpose.” 

With  specific  regard  to  developing  friends 
and  supporters  of  American  democracy,  it 
appears  that  educational  exchange  is  the 
best  means  of  bringing  about  a  true  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  confident  hope  is  that 
true  understanding  will  lead  to  friendship 
and  support. 

Granting  that  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults  of  educational  exchange  will  always 
be  indirect  and  somewhat  intangible,  and 
granting  that  in  any  particular  case  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  results  will  be 
even  positively  good,  the  fact  remains  that 
to  great  minds,  deeply  concerned,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  appears  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  hope  in  education  for  international 
understanding.  And  in  the  striving  for 
peace  and  a  better  life  for  all  the  most  like¬ 
ly  roads  must  be  followed  regardless  of 
difficulties  and  uncertainties. 

But,  at  best,  is  educational  exchange,  by 
virtue  of  its  necessarily  limited  extent, 
merely  one  drop  in  the  ocean  of  factors 
which  make  up  international  attitudes? 
Here,  if  the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
attitudes  of  colleges  and  universities  affect 
the  attitudes  of  nations,  the  answer  is  con¬ 
fidently  in  the  negative. 

Surely,  to  take  one  example,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  35,000  foreign  students 
in  the  United  States  during  1954-55,  an 
average  of  23  at  each  of  the  1,500  colleges 
and  universities  attended,  have  left  lasting 
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impressions  for  good  upon  the  attitudes  of 
these  institutions  and  their  many  thousands 
of  faculty  members  and  students  and  as  a 
result  a  significant  effect  upon  the  attitudes 
of  this  country.  And  surely  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  these  35,000  stu¬ 
dents,  an  average  of  nearly  275  for  each  of 
the  129  countries  from  which  they  came, 
will,  upon  their  return,  affect  favorably  the 
attitudes  of  their  own  institutions,  and 
through  these  affect  significantly  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  their  respective  cotmtries. 

Referring  recently  to  relationships  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Great  Britain,  Mr.  George 
V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
.Near  Eastern  Affairs,  affirmed  in  emphatic 
terms  his  faith  in  educational  exchange. 
“The  most  frequent  question  you  hear  in 
India  today,”  he  said,  “is,  ‘How  does  it 
happen,  after  the  bitter  quarrels  between 
India  and  Britain,  that  Britishers  seem  to 
be  so  well  liked?’  I  remind  you  that  for 
thirty  years  practically  every  educated 
Indian  has  gone  to  a  British  school  in 
England  or  a  British-suf^rted  school  in 
India.  That  cultural  contact  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  lasting  relations  between  India 
and  Gi^eat  Britain  which  came  to  the  fore 


as  soon  as  it  had  an  opportunity;  as  soon 
as  the  political  dispute  between  the  two 
coimtries  was  straightened  out,  the  cul¬ 
tural  affinity  could  and  did  make  itself 
felt.  India’s  continued  membership  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  fortunate  for  us  and  for 
the  world.”  Obviously,  Mr.  Allen  believes 
that  in  this  instance  of  exchange  of  college 
students  among  nations  the  results  have 
been  both  positively  good  and  extremely 
significant. 

The  Future 

The  great  expansion  of  the  U.S.  program 
since  World  War  II  is  strong  evidence  of 
the  continuity  of  the  confident  hope  that 
ever-increasing  international  educational 
exchange  will  lead  increasingly  to  better 
understanding,  deeper  mutual  ai^reciation, 
and  greater  comradeship  among  partici¬ 
pating  peoples,  with  each  learning  from 
the  other.  And  the  attempt  to  realize  this 
hope  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
future  of  the  world,  because  better  under¬ 
standing,  deeper  mutual  appreciation,  and 
greater  comradeship  are  clearly  essential 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  and 
a  better  life  for  all  mankind. 


n 
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A  Message  from 
Ginn  and 
Company 


May  the  school  year 
just  heginning  he  a 
very  happy  anti  success¬ 
ful  one  for  all  of  you. 

As  always,  we  heartily  ap¬ 
preciate  your  friendly 
courtesy  to  our  represent- 


Thank  you  very  much  for 
making  our  calls  on  you 
so  pleasant! 


Home  Office:  Boston 
Atlanta  3  Dallas  I 


Sales  Offices:  New  York  1 1 


Chicago  6 


Columbus  16  San  Francisco  3  Toronto  7 
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CELEBRATE  THE  NEA  CENTENNIAL 


The  National  Education  Association,  our 
parent  organization,  will  celebrate  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  progress  during  1957. 

All  departments,  conunissions,  and  af¬ 
filiated  groups  have  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  this  celebration  to  commemorate 
the  founding  of  the  biggest  professional 
organization  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  theme  for  the  Centennial  Year: 

AN  EDUCATED  PEOPLE  MOVES 
FREEDOM  FORWARD 

The  National  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  is  a  department  of  NEA  and 
is  very  proud  to  be  so  designated.  And 
most  thankfvil,  too,  for  when  we  were 
hoping  and  planning  to  publish  our  man¬ 
ual  on  filing.  Dr.  Lyle  W.  Ashby,  NEA 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  presented 
our  plans  to  the  NEA  Board  of  Directors 
and  they  very  generously  gave  us  a  $2,- 
000  grant  to  help  publish  our  first  book 
FILE  IT  RIGHT. 

Dr.  Ashby  sent  us  to  the  NEA  Research 
Department  for  the  able  guidance  and 
assistance  of  its  director.  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Hubbard.  Through  Dr.  Hubbard  and  the 
NEA  Research  Department,  we  have  been 
able  to  send  out  questionnaires  for  BLUE¬ 
PRINT  FOR  ACTION  and  the  public  re¬ 
lations  manual  to  come  off  the  press  next 
year. 

The  Centennial  Planning  Committee  of 
NAES  urges  that  you  in  your  schools  and 
in  your  associations  participate  in  the  NEA 
Centennial  Year.  These  are  the  important 
dates: 

American  Education  Week,  November 
10-16,  1957 

Centennial  Birthday  Parties,  April  4, 
1957 

NEA  Convention,  June  30-July  5,  1957, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Here  are  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  affiliated  associations  as  to  how 
they — and  you — can  help  NEA  celebrate 
its  Centennial. 

1.  Appoint  a  Centennial  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  through  the  Centen¬ 


nial  year — to  work  with  your  NAES 
Committee  and  set  up  your  own 
plans. 

2.  Adapt  program  and  meeting  plans  to 
the  Centennial  theme. 

3.  Tie  in  history  of  your  own  group 
with  NEIA  and  NAES  history. 

4.  Plan  a  Special  Centennial  issue  of 
your  bulletin  or  newsletter  for  the 
year  1957. 

5.  Honor  a  member  of  your  group  who 
has  made  a  large  contribution  to  lo¬ 
cal,  state,  and/or  national  educational 
secretarial  associations. 

6.  Publish  in  your  next  bulletin  or 
newsletter  dates,  etc.,  as  listed  for 
NEA. 

7.  Look  ahead  as  well  as  back  and  chart 
new  goals  for  your  Associatiqp. 

8.  Send  to  NEA  for  the  Centennial  bul¬ 
letins  listed  below. 

9.  Plan  for  representatives  to  attend  the 
Convention  and  Institute  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June-July  1957. 

10.  Write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  NAES 
Centennial  Planning  Committee,  Em¬ 
ma  G.  Castner,  Washington  Public 
Schools,  21  West  Washington  Avenue, 
Washington,  New  Jersey,  with  your 
suggestions  as  to  how  we,  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  NEA,  can  best  take  part 
in  the  year-long  celebration.  Also, 
please  tell  the  Chairman  what  your 
association  or  your  school  is  doing 
for  the  Centennial. 

The  NEIA  Centennial  Celebration  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  preparing  bulletins  with 
suggestions  for  programs  and  observances 
during  the  Centennial  Year.  If  your  asso¬ 
ciation  would  like  to  have  this  material 
to  plan  programs  or  workshops,  please 
write  to  Paul  Street,  Director,  NEA  Cen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  Commission,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

All  educational  secretaries  are  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Dues  may  be  included  on 
the  NAES  membership  blank  in  this  mag¬ 
azine. 
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WHY  IMPROVE  YOURSELF 

DOROTHY  K.  LOW 
Secretary  to  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Education  Center,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
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Following  our  plan  to  bring  you,  in  each 
issue,  an  article  by  one  of  our  own  mem¬ 
bers,  we  present  Miss  Dorothy  Low,  who 
was  heard  making  these  remarks  at  the 
Convention  and  Institute  in  Los  Angeles 
in  July,  1956.  Dorothy  says,  “I  have  never 
uiritten  for  publication  before,  but  I 
showed  it  to  my  boss  and  he  thinks  it  is 
Ok.”  We  think  so  too,  Dorothy. — Ed. 

Haven’t  you  noticed  in  recent  years  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  functions  an 
educational  employee  plays  in  the  whole 
educational  program?  I  am  sure  you  can 
remember  when  the  office  worker — sec¬ 
retarial  or  other — was  the  exception  rath¬ 
er  than  the  rule.  It  wasn’t  so  very  many 
years  ago. 

The  public  schools  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  more  popular  part  of  community 
life  in  recent  years — rather  than  only  a 
necessary  part.  After  all,  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  business  in  any  com¬ 
munity  and  represent  probably  the  high¬ 
est  investment.  Some  of  the  awareness  of 
the  schools  brushes  off  on  all  of  us  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  in  no  matter  what 
capacity  we  happen  to  be  serving. 

Not  only  are  we  as  office  employees 
growing  in  numbers,  but  we  are  impelled 
to  grow  in  many  other  ways.  Conceptions 
and  methods  of  handling  office  functions 
are  constantly  being  improved  and  we 
must  follow  the  trend,  or  we’ll  be  left 


hopelessly  behind.  This  constant  change 
in  school  life  and  fimctions  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  working  in  schools.  There  prob¬ 
ably  is  no  more  challenging  or  attractive 
work  for  a  woman  to  do  than  work  in  a 
school  office.  The  services  which  we  can 
render  have  been  recognized  and  we 
know  we  are  an  important  part  of  the 
staff.  A  good  many  of  us  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  from  “home”  or  “local”  ranks. 
We  have  equipped  oiu^lves  with  the 
technical  skills  of  our  trade,  and  our 
willingness  and  desire  to  be  of  service 
have  won  for  us  a  place  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  team — we  have  a  definite  part  in 
the  educational  program.  A  number  of 
us  have  been  in  the  schools  a  long  time 
and  we  have  seen  them  grow  and  change. 
As  we  love  our  work  we  try  to  change 
with  them.  There  are  more  and  more 
people  looking  for  school  office  positions 
after  having  had  their  fill  of  industrial 
jobs.  Even  though  the  pay  in  industry 
is  better,  school  positions  have  proved 
to  be  more  satisfying  to  the  individual 
— they  are  less  competitive,  more  con¬ 
genial  and  the  work  is  among  nicer  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  rule.  However,  we  do  not  deal 
in  “materials”  in  school  work,  but  in 
people.  That  takes  quite  a  different  ap¬ 
proach. 

Our  primary  job  is  to  give  service. 
There  are  infinite  ways  in  which  we  can 
serve,  and  to  find  the  best  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  ways  of  serving  makes  us  continu¬ 
ally  aware  of  the  changing  needs  of  those 
we  serve.  We  help  ourselves  and  we  are 
better  equipped  to  help  others  when  we 
share  our  ideas  with  others  in  our  field. 
Your  local,  state  and  national  associa¬ 
tions  are  wonderful  fields  for  pooling  ideas 
and  getting  information  on  even  better 
ways  to  carry  out  our  tasks.  You  and  I 
know  the  most  popular  type  of  program  is 
when  we  gather  for  open  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  of  doing  our  jobs  more 
efficiently. 

We  all  know  that  standards  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  are  continually 
being  upgraded  and  as  our  place  in  the 
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whole  picture  becomes  more  evident,  we, 
too,  must  be  constantly  aware  of  our¬ 
selves  and  how  we  measure  up  and  fit 
into  the  picture.  You  have  heard  in¬ 
creasingly  the  use  of  “professional  atti¬ 
tude”  in  evaluating  candidates  and  co¬ 
workers.  This  applies  to  us  just  as  much 
as  it  does  to  teachers,  administrators  and 
other  so-called  professional  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  trying  to  measure  up  to  our  place 
on  the  team,  there  is  a  definite  obstacle 
to  overcome.  As  the  need  for  our  services 
became  evident  we  occupied  the  lowest 
rung  on  the  monetary  return  ladder.  In¬ 
sofar  as  we  prepare  ourselves  for  full 
placement  on  the  team,  the  returns  will 
come  to  us  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  However,  our  very  first  step  is 
consideration  of  ourselves  and  our  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  our  worthiness  to  qualify 
for  our  place  on  the  team.  How  do  you 
consider  yourself?  Don’t  you  think  you 
are  just  as  important  and  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  educational  sys¬ 


tem  as  those  who  chose  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  other  phases  of  the  program.  If 
you  don’t,  you  can’t  expect  anyone  else 
to  consider  you  as  such.  We  must  feel 
and  act  like  a  professional  person  before 
we  can  expect  anyone  to  consider  us  as 
one.  We  have  chosen  our  particular  type 
of  work  to  do — and  it  is  work  that  needs 
to  be  done — just  as  teachers,  administrat¬ 
ors,  librarians,  nurses  and  others  in  spe- 
calized  fields  chose  theirs.  We  can  with¬ 
out  doubt  do  our  chosen  work  a  great 
deal  better  than  they  could  do  it — or  we 
could  do  theirs.  Therefore,  we  are  equals 
on  the  team. 

It  has  been  expected  of  the  others  on 
the  educational  team  that  they  shall  be 
“professional” — objective,  kindly,  cour¬ 
teous,  well  informed  and  well  spoken. 
We  must  be  the  same — and  probably  to 
a  greater  degree  because  our  contacts  are 
more  numerous  in  most  instances.  If  you 
will  act  and  prepare  yourself  as  a  mem- 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  DOVE 

by 

BRUCE  A.  FINDLAY 
Associate  Superintendent 
Los  Angwles  City  Schools 


Since  the  first  caveman  and  his  wife 
found  it  necessary  to  join  the  second  cave¬ 
man  and  his  wife  to  protect  themselves 
from  wild  animals,  men  have  organized. 
They  have  organized  for  purposes  of  war, 
for  purposes  of  peace.  They  have  organized 
to  accomi^ish  as  many  ends  as  there  are 
organizations  in  existence. 

Organization  is  a  common  denominator 
of  American  life.  Since  the  founding  of  our 
government,  the  idea  of  cooperation,  of 
working  together,  of  organization,  is  to  be 
found.  The  title  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  reflects  organization,  “In  the 
Congress  Assembled  July  4,  1776,  the 
Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America.”  The  Civil  War 
was  fought  to  preserve  the  Union.  At  the 
state  and  local  levels,  the  same  general 
trend  toward  multi-organizations  is  oper¬ 
ating. 

Most  of  us  belong  to  many  groups.  We 
may  be  Republicans,  Democrats,  Catho¬ 
lics,  Methodists,  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
French,  Italian.  We  may  belong  to  this 
club  or  that  club.  We  may  be  secretaries. 


Condensed  version  of  the  address  given  by  Mr. 
f'indlay  at  the  banquet  of  the  Twenty-Second  .1n- 
nuat  Convention  of  NAES  in  Los  Angeles,  July  21, 
19S6.  Many  details  and  illustrations  have  been 
omitted. 


teachers,  nurses,  mechanics,  or  lawyers. 
We  may  live  in  Glendale,  in  Santa  Monica, 
in  New  York.  In  order  to  exist,  we  seem 
to  feel  that  we  must  belong.  The  fear  of 
not  belonging  is  evidenced  from  infancy. 
We  all  try  to  overcome  it. 

We  feel  that  an  individual  as  such  has 
little  or  no  voice,  but  when  joined  with 
others,  he  becomes  effective.  In  the  mighty 
chorus  his  voice  is  not  recognizable,  but 
with  others  it  is  effective. 

Yes,  organization  is  the  big  word  today! 

It  has  not  been  a  very  long  time  since 
economists  were  worried  about  rugged 
individualism.  How  well  we  remember  the 
political  campaigns  within  recent  years  in 
which  the  poor  old  rugged  individual  was 
excommunicated,  hanged,  burned  at  the 
stake,  vilified,  condenmed,  castigated  at 
will.  He  was  and  still  is  in  many  quarters 
the  arch  enemy  of  the  people,  of  progress, 
of  America,  of  religion,  of  industry,  of — 
you  name  it! 

Yes,  from  one  viewpoint,  the  expression 
“rugged  individualist”  is  naughty  and 
evil.  It  is  never  to  be  used  in  polite  eco¬ 
nomic  society  without  a  modest  blush,  or 
an  apology!  The  rugged  individualist  is 
almost  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  We  have  al¬ 
most  deified  organization,  group  action, 
and  concerted  effort.  We  must  belong. 

Now,  within  the  organization  is  a  term 
which  has  become  sacrosanct!  The  word  is 
“majority”!  Republics  like  ours  have  great 
respect  for  the  word  majority  and  not 
without  good  reason.  We  give  meaning  to 
the  word,  not  lip  service.  In  our  nation, 
an  expression  of  the  majority  may  be 
genuine,  real,  actual.  Not  a  rigged,  faked, 
false  expression.  But  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  tfie  will  of  God. 

There  is  a  great  danger  involved  in  un¬ 
questioned  submission  and  acceptance  of 
the  will  of  the  so-called  majority. 

Sinister  and  cunning  minorities  can 
manipulate  the  ballot  in  such  a  way  that 
majority  expression  becomes  only  the 
echo  of  the  predetermined  results  care¬ 
fully  engineered  and  executed.  The  to- 
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talitarian  states  are  exhibit  one.  A  valid 
expression  of  a  real  majority  is  the  goal 
toward  which  lovers  of  a  republic  like 
ours  are  striving.  But  we  want  no  coun¬ 
terfeit. 

In  this  mad  rush  to  accept  the  will  of 
the  majority,  is  there  not  danger  that  the 
minority  will  be  trod  imderfoot?  I  do  not 
refer  alone  to  racial  minorities.  I  refer  to 
political,  economic,  social,  scientific,  cul¬ 
tural,  religious,  philosophical  minorities. 

We  become  intolerant  of  those  who  dif¬ 
fer  with  the  majority.  Why?  Perhaps  just 
because  we  were  with  the  majority.  We 
set  dissenters  aside  as  though  they  were 
incompetent,  illogical,  and  not  always  too 
bright.  Members  of  Congress  pass  some 
measure  in  which  we  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested;  our  political  party  wins,  our  football 
team  is  victorious!  All  the  world  is  in 
tune!  A  member  of  our  City  Council  takes 
a  strong  stand  against  some  popular  mea¬ 
sure.  He  is  condenuied  from  the  housetops 
as  being  a  reactionary,  a  man  without 
vision,  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
“Just  wait  till  next  election!  We’ll  fix 
him!”  A  member  of  our  lodge,  our  church, 
vigorously  protests  a  measure  which  oth¬ 
ers  claim  to  be  popular,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  files  a  minority  opin¬ 
ion  on  some  subject  that  seems  vital  to 
that  member.  The  condemnation  by  other 
people  who  insist  upon  their  rights  to 
their  own  opinion  is  round,  strident,  and 
noisy,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Our  nation  was  founded  because  a  little 
group  of  leaders  realized  that  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  men  are  an  integral,  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  rights  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  designed  to  protect  the  individual 
from  his  government.  It  was  not  designed 
primarily  to  form  a  government  to  which 
the  individual  must  subscribe.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
For  in  our  mad  scramble  for  organization, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  individual, 
of  the  still  small  voice  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Remember,  God  did  not  speak  in 
the  thunder,  or  the  lightning — it  is  in  the 
still  small  voice  that  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  world  are  made.  It  is  not  by  or¬ 
ganizations,  by  corporations,  by  govern¬ 
ments,  by  bands  of  men,  by  majorities,  by 
masses,  by  mobs,  by  groups! 

Discoveries  are  made  by  individuals 
doing  painstaking,  careful,  thoughtful  re¬ 
search,  and  endless  application  of  new. 


fresh  ideas,  as  well  as  old  ideas  with  a  new 
approach.  The  great  poems  are  not  written 
by  English  classes.  They  are  written  by 
individuals.  Great  songs,  great  literature, 
great  orations  that  move  and  change  the 
course  of  history,  great  ideas  that  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  do  not  come  from  masses.  They 
come  from  individual  efforts. 

It  was  Andrew  Jackson  who  said,  “One 
man  with  courage  is  a  majority.”  I  delight 
to  ponder  those  powerful  words. 

Industry  is  not  seeking  groups,  classes, 
organization — industry  is  seeking  indivi¬ 
duals — persons,  who  though  working  with 
others,  are  nonetheless  individually  quali¬ 
fied  as  scientists,  engineers,  teclmicians, 
managers.  Society  is  seeking  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  mothers,  fathers,  sales¬ 
men,  and  countless  individuals  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  building  America. 

God  has  arranged  that,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  persons  are  bom  as  individuals, 
not  in  groups.  Examine  any  carpet  of 
flowers  and  you’ll  find  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividual  blooms. 

“This  isn’t  very  profound,”  you  say.  “We 
know  that.”  Yes,  we  all  know  that,  but 
something  is  happening  to  us,  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  almost  imperceptibly,  but  happening, 
nevertheless.  Are  we  unconsciously,  slow¬ 
ly,  but  surely,  moving  toward  collectiv¬ 
ism?  Are  we  in  danger  of  losing  our  in¬ 
dividualism?  Of  becoming  a  social  state? 
Is  this  worth  studying  before  it  is  too 
late?  Of  course,  if  that  is  what  America 
wants,  we  have  the  right  to  have  it! 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  our  great 
national  organizations  are  not  tending  to 
be  levelers  of  the  masses  rather  than  ele¬ 
vators.  Are  these  powerful  groups  acting 
concertedly,  functioning  as  a  huge  thresher 
— cutting  down  the  tall  and  short  alike? 
The  sincere  and  entirely  justifiable  motive 
of  most  groups  is  the  elevation  of  their 
members  to  higher  and  better  standards. 

Isn’t  it  just  possible  that  in  our  feverish 
haste  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  lowest, 
we  may  be  losing  the  priceless  brains, 
creative  genius,  management,  inventive 
skUl,  and  even  the  productivity  of  many 
who  may  be  lowered  by  the  process? 

Can  we  grow  as  a  nation  if  we  require 
tall  men  and  women  to  stand  in  holes,  lest 
they  outreach  their  shorter  neighbors? 

The  founding  fathers  were  afraid  of  the 
groups  swallowing  up  the  individual.  They 
even  provided  in  our  Constitution  for 
copyrights  and  patents  as  a  reminder  that 


the  right  of  the  individual  to  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  should  be  recognized. 

We  seem  to  glory  in  the  common  man, 
the  ordinary  man.  Do  you  want  to  be  a 
common  person?  Do  you  want  to  be  an 
ordinary  person?  I  don’t!  Many  of  us  will 
have  to  be.  But  should  we  be  content  with 
being  common  and  ordinary?  Herbert 
Hoover  recently  made  a  wonderful  speech 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  need  for  more 
uncommon  men  and  women: 

“Among  the  delusions  offered  us  by 
fuzzy-minded  people  is  that  imaginary 
creature,  the  common  man.  It  is  dinned 
into  tis  that  this  is  the  century  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man.  The  whole  idea  is  another  cou¬ 
sin  of  the  Soviet  proletariat.  The  un  com¬ 
mon  man  is  to  be  whittled  down  to  size. 
It  is  the  negation  of  individual  dignity  and 
a  slogan  of  mediocrity  and  uniformity. 

“The  greatest  strides  of  human  progress 
have  come  from  uncommon  men  and 
women.  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Thomas 
Edison.  They  were  humble  in  origin,  but 
that  was  not  their  greatness. 

“The  humor  of  it  is  that  when  we  get 
sick,  we  want  an  uncommon  doctor.  When 
we  go  to  war,  we  yearn  for  an  uncommon 
general  or  admiral.  When  we  choose  the 
president  of  a  university,  we  want  an  un¬ 
common  educator. 

“The  imperative  need  of  this  nation  at 
all  times  is  the  leadership  of  the  imcom- 
mon  men  and  women.  We  need  men  and 
women  who  cannot  be  intimidated,  who 
are  not  concerned  with  applause  meters, 
nor  those  who  sell  tomorrow  for  cheers 
today. 

“Such  leaders  are  not  to  be  made  like 
queen  bees.  America  recognizes  no  frozen 
social  stratifications  which  prevent  the  free 
rise  of  every  individual.  They  must  rise  by 
their  own  merits.” 

We  seem  so  greatly  concerned  in  the 
classroom  about  norms.  Many  are  quite 
pleased  if  our  class  is  equal  to  the  local, 
state,  or  national  norm.  What  teachers 
would  like  to  do  if  they  were  able,  is  to 
have  each  student  develop  to  his  own 
maximum  capacity  regardless  of  national 
norms  or  the  standing  of  other  students  in 
the  class.  Mediocrity  must  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  par  for  the  coiu'se.  We  spend 
fortunes  on  our  retarded.  Isn’t  it  time  we 
concentrated  on  the  gifted  and  the  brilliant 
who  must  furnish  the  leadership  and  the 
productivity  to  carry  the  less  fortunate? 


The  major  improvements  in  education 
today  are  of  necessity  toward  mass  ap¬ 
proach.  We  are  talking  about  mass  tele¬ 
vision — closed  and  open  circuit,  mass  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  and  radio  learning.  If  you  will 
take  the  letter  “t”  from  the  word  “teach”, 
you  will  get  at  the  heart  of  all  learning — 
each!  There  is  no  such  thing  as  mass 
learning.  No  longer  do  we  find  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  farm 
boy  on  the  other.  Today  Mark  Hopkins  sits 
on  one  end  of  a  microphone  and  75,000 
children  sit  on  the  other  end  with  re¬ 
ceivers.  Only  inasmuch  as  the  teacher  can 
project  his  personality  to  each  individual 
is  his  work  going  to  ^  a  success.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  still,  and  must  always  remain, 
the  dominant  factor.  Of  the  5,000  pe<^le 
whom  the  great  Teacher  fed,  there  is  only 
one  who  is  identifiable  today.  He  was  the 
young  lad  who  had  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  The  5,000  will  ever  be  necessary, 
valuable,  important,  but  so  is  the  lad  with 
the  loaves  and  fishes. 

One  could  hardly  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  individual  and  his  relationship  to  the 
state  without  inviting  Arnold  Toynbee,  the 
great  historian,  to  participate.  Those  of  you 
who  know  his  monumental  work  A 
STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  have  read  his 
succinct  and  piercing  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  Toynbee 
mentions  three  characteristics  which  may 
be  found  in  any  declining  civilization: 

First,  he  says  there  is  a  failure  of  crea¬ 
tive  power  in  the  creative  minority  which 
henceforth  becomes  merely  a  dominant 
minority.  Second,  an  answering  with¬ 
drawal  of  allegiance  and  copying  or  imi¬ 
tating  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  Third, 
a  consequent  loss  of  social  unity  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole. 

What  do  these  brilliant  words  mean? 
I’ve  read  and  re-read  them  many  times.  I 
think  they  mean  simply  this:  In  every 
going  society  there  is  creative  power 
generated  by  a  creative  minority.  This 
creative  minority  comprises  our  industrial 
and  labor  leaders,  our  business  men,  our 
artists,  our  writers,  our  statesmen,  our 
scientists,  our  teachers — leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life.  They  are  the  ones  to  whom 
the  masses  of  the  community  look  for  new 
ideas  and  inspiration.  They  are  the  ones 
in  whom  the  masses  believe,  in  whom  they 
have  faith,  and  whose  guidance  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  ready  to  accept. 


When  this  brilliant  creative  group  ceases 
for  any  reason  to  create  in  the  interest  of 
society,  they  become  merely  a  dominant, 
selfish,  whiplashing,  driving,  hard-riding 
minority.  When  the  creative  minority 
ceases  to  create  productively,  the  great 
majority  which  have  always  followed  their 
leadership  withdraw  their  allegiance  and 
no  longer  voluntarily,  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cept  the  precepts  and  ideals  which  here¬ 
tofore  they  have  been  so  ready  to  adopt. 

Thus,  when  the  masses  cease  to  imitate 
the  virtues  of  the  creative  minority,  there 
is  a  loss  of  social  unity  in  the  society  as 
a  whole.  When  that  time  comes,  there  is 
a  disintegration  of  the  state  into  small 
units  and  selfish  bands.  This  inevitably 
leads  to  the  failure  of  the  state. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  that  has 
marked  the  end  of  sixteen  civilizations  that 
are  now  dead  and  of  seven  now  dying. 
Ours  alone  has  not  yet  been  infected  with 
this  deadly  virus. 

Do  you  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
desire  to  join,  to  belong  to  something,  to 
accept  blindly,  unquestioningly  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  majority,  to  look  with  disfavor 
upon  minority  opinions,  our  worship  of 
bigness  rather  than  goodness,  of  quantity 
rather  than  quality,  of  speed  rather  than 
perfection,  might  be  leading  us  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  which  is  not  what  we  would  wish. 
Our  concern  must  be  that  in  our  modern 
society  we  do  not  for  any  reason,  let  this 
very  important  minority  lose  its  motiva¬ 
tion  to  create,  to  build,  to  fvu'nish  neces¬ 
sary  leadership  in  all  fields. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  every  child  had  to 
“learn  by  heart,”  as  we  called  this  process, 
Longfellow’s  famous  poem  “The  Ride  of 
Paul  Revere.”  It  was  then,  and  should  be 
today,  one  of  our  best  loved  poems.  I  call 
it  great  because  it  is  symbolic  of  a  period 
of  American  history,  a  period  that  is  still 
a  living,  vital  factor  in  man’s  struggle 
against  those  who  would  enslave  him. 

Today,  we  need  political,  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  scientific,  religious,  educational,  in¬ 
dustrial  Paul  Reveres  to  ride  alone,  if 
necessary,  to  warn  the  people  of  this  na¬ 
tion  of  their  individual  responsibility  to 
keep  freedom  vital  and  not  lose  it  through 
creeping  socialism,  through  a  blind  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  rigged  majority  rule.  Creep¬ 
ing  socialism  must  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  up  and  walk! 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Findlay  read  the 
poem  “The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere”  to  the 
group.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  take 
their  dusty  high  school  text  of  American 
literature  from  their  shelves  and  re-read 
the  poem  themselves.) 


WHY  IMPROVE  YOURSELF 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ber  in  good  standing  of  the  professional 
team,  there  is  no  question  but  that  you 
will  be  regarded  as  such. 

Our  part  in  the  picture  is  an  essential 
part,  and  more  and  more  it  is  being 
recognized.  We  have  set  up  standards  as 
a  professional  group,  and  you  may  be 
sure  our  activities  along  these  lines  are 
not  going  unnoticed.  But  it  is  you,  as 
an  individual,  who  is  important.  Set  for 
yourself  a  creed  and  keep  it  before  you 
always — service,  integrity  and  skill.  Don’t 
consider  yourself  inferior  and  allow 
yourself  to  be  forgotten.  Hold  your  head 
high  in  dignity — not  arrogance.  You  are 
important  and  necessary — feel  that  and 
look  it.  That’s  the  way  you  will  be 
looked  upon. 

May  I  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  ways  of  improving  your¬ 
self  is  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  work¬ 
shops  arranged  for  you  by  your  local, 
state  or  national  association.  Their  of¬ 
ferings  are  varied  and  of  course  the  old 
adage  holds  true  here  as  anywhere  else 
— you  get  out  of  it  what  you  put  into  it. 
Take  part  and  ally  yourself  with  others 
in  your  field — in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Concepts  of  education  are  going 
through  a  continually  changing  process. 
We  must  keep  up  with  the  times.  It  is 
very  important  as  we  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bUities  to  our  jobs  that  we  keep  ourselves 
informed  about  trends,  meaning  of  edu¬ 
cational  terms,  alive  to  local  situations  in 
this  changing  period.  Loyalty  to  our  jobs 
and  co-workers  demands  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  goals  and  techniques.  We  must  be 
continually  alert  to  the  currents  of  prog¬ 
ress  that  are  moving  around  us. 
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ACTIVITIES,  PLANS.  AND  PROJECTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARIES 


The  1956  Annual  Convention  of  NAES 
and  The  Institute  at  Los  Angeles 

iTistead  of  seeing  the  Convention  and  Los  Angeles  Institute  through  the  eyes  of  just 
one  registrant,  a  compositive  viewpoint  has  been  prepared.  “Summer  School  Days”  re¬ 
flects  the  comments  of  more  than  seventy-five  Los  Angeles  secretaries,  most  of  whom 
were  attending  their  first  National  gathering.  “Observations  and  Reflections  at  the  UCLA 
Workshop”  i«  from  the  lone  male  registrant  who  attended  the  Institute.  Mary  Maree 
Coyle  in  “We  Used  Our  Time”  tells  how  it  seemed  to  an  educational  secretary  who  has 
attended  many  workshops. 


Summer  School  Days 

By 

BETTYE  WELLS 

Associate  Editor,  National  Educational  Secretary 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
Los  Angeles,  California 


From  the  minute  I  reported  to  the  reg¬ 
istration  desk,  picked  up  my  gorgeous 
“loot  bag’’  and  attended  the  Open  House 
on  Friday  night,  I  enjoyed  meeting  and 
talking  with  girls  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  was  interested  in  the  progress  made 
by  the  National  Association  in  determin¬ 
ing  standards  for  educational  secretaries 
as  discussed  at  the  business  meeting.  The 
“problem  clinics,”  conducted  during  the 
time  local  and  state  representatives  were 
attending  the  Advisory  Coimcil  meeting, 
were  a  new,  pleasant,  and  helpful  experi¬ 
ence — if  you  weren’t  interested  in  one 


problem,  just  move  on  to  the  next  table! 
The  banquet  was  delightful,  with  the  col¬ 
orful  Mexican  motif  and  entertainers,  Mr. 
Findlay’s  address,  and  the  parade  of  Nan¬ 
cy’s  cousins.  Sunday  morning’s  early 
breakfast,  with  Rev.  Velasco  giving  an 
inspirational  message,  set  a  friendly  tone 
that  carried  through  the  whole  day  of 
sightseeing  along  the  Coast. 

The  UCLA  workshop  general  session 
topics  were  well  selected  and  covered  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Elach  had  its  own  value 
and  stculed  the  day  just  right.  I  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyed  every  one — each  one  dealt  with 
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CONVENTION  AND  INSTITUTE  HIGHLIGHTS 

Los  Angeles,  California,  July,  1956 


Helen  Meiney,  California,  won  fhe  Smith  Nancy  National  and  New  Hampshire's  Granite 
Corona  typewriter  at  the  Convention  banquet.  twins. 


tk^rA'CHlSialTAes' 


Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous  opens  the  Institute  for  Edu-  Evelyn  Shipley,  California,  and  Rosalia  Kol- 
cational  Secretaries  at  UCLA.  Miss  Margaret  larich,  Minnesota,  meet  in  front  of  the  BAE 
Wotton,  University  of  California  Extension  and  Building  on  the  UCLA  campus. 

Mrs.  Corinna  Messenger,  President  of  NAES, 
in  the  background. 


something  of  interest  to  me,  was  well  de¬ 
livered,  and  had  its  moments  of  humor. 

On  Monday,  Dr.  Sam  Wanous  gave  us 
specific  suggestions  to  follow  when  he  dis¬ 
cussed  “Professional  Training.”  As  our 
campus  host,  he  opened  each  general  ses¬ 
sion  and  made  us  feel  most  welcome  at  the 
University.  Dean  Lee,  of  the  School  of 
Education  read  an  original  poem  praising 
secretaries,  and  Superintendent  Reeves 
took  a  ribbing  about  his  school  buses 
being  parked  outside  Giro’s. 

Tuesday’s  session  on  “Human  Relations 
on  the  Job”  by  Dr.  Aileen  Russon  gave 
us  a  verbal  picture  that  helped  us  to  “see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  We  talked 
about  showing  red  or  green  antennas  all 
week. 

The  analysis  of  “International  Relations” 
on  Wednesday  was  encouraging  and  re¬ 
assuring.  Dr.  Robert  Neumann  provided 
an  understandable  explanation  and  back¬ 
ground  for  a  subject  which  most  of  us 
have  too  little  time  to  consider. 

Dr.  John  Given,  in  his  “Community  Re¬ 
lations”  talk  on  Thursday,  discussed  a 
subject  which  is  very  important  in  school 
work.  His  talk  was  most  constructive  and 
showed  a  great  understanding  of  our 
work. 

The  subject  of  our  “graduation  address” 
on  Friday,  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Powell,  was 
“All  That  is  Poetic.”  This  was  essentially 
a  prose  poem  which  had  no  so-called 
“practical”  value,  but  was  a  memorable 
experience.  (Even  the  “coffee-breakers” 
sat  still  throughout!)  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  nourish  some  of  our  more  in¬ 
tellectual  and  artistic  needs;  I  feel  infi¬ 
nitely  richer  for  having  heard  Dr.  Powell, 
the  story-teller  par  excellence. 

The  classes  were  all  interesting,  in¬ 
formative,  factual;  each  one  related  to 
my  business  life  in  a  different  way.  It  was 
difficult  to  choose  classes  when  I  regis¬ 
tered;  it  is  more  difficult  now  to  say  which 
class  was  most  helpful. 

In  Office  Machines,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  newest  equipment  and  learned 
many  helpful  ideas,  especially  for  mimeo¬ 
graphing  and  typing. 

Job  Standards  and  Salary  Schedules 
helped  me  to  understand  why  and  how 
certain  procedures  are  followed  in  setting 
salary  schedules,  both  in  civil  service  and 
industry. 


California  History  provided  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  early  days  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  gave  me  a  deeper  apreciation  of 
our  state,  especially  of  the  Missions. 

In  the  double-period  class  on  Student 
Bcxiy  Finance,  a  high-light  was  the  held 
trip  to  a  nearby  high  school  where  it  was 
helpful  to  hear  the  principal  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  see  the  system  used  in  the 
financial  office. 

Another  double-period  class  was  that  on 
Office  Management  and  Supervision.  We 
were  given  line  suggestions  as  to  what  a 
supervisor  should  be  and  what  qualities 
subordinates  feel  their  supervisors  should 
possess;  we  learned  new  procedures  that 
can  be  adapted  to  school  offices  and  dis¬ 
cussed  concrete  problems  that  affect  all 
of  us. 

Trends  in  Elducation  presented  stimulat¬ 
ing  information  and  an  inspiring  picture 
of  education  in  America,  which  I  think  all 
educational  workers  should  have. 

Information  gained  in  the  Handbook 
Preparation  class  is  being  used  as  I  work 
on  revising  the  teachers’  handbooks  at 
school. 

Personal  Time  and  Motion  Study  was 
very  interesting  and  made  me  more  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  physical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  work  and  equipment  for  saving 
time.  Even  so  cursory  a  survey  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  because  of  the  emphasis 
on  thinking  about  why  and  how  tasks  are 
done,  and  for  the  new  ideas  for  saving 
time  and  energy. 

My  afternoon  classes  included  a  well- 
planned  one  on  Personal  Finance,  which 
gave  concise  information  on  our  salary 
level.  It  taught  me  lots  about  budgeting 
and  how  to  stretch  my  income  to  cover 
expenses  and  still  have  a  little  left  over 
for  my  old  age. 

Human  Relations  was  another  very  pop¬ 
ular  course.  Far  from  being  theoretical, 
the  suggestions  for  grappling  with  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  inunediately  put  into  practice 
in  every-day  living. 

In  the  Speed  Reading  sessions,  I  learned 
the  need  for  correcting  reading  habits  in 
order  to  cover  more  material  and  profit 
more  from  the  time  spent  in  reading.  In 
only  a  week’s  time  I  did  improve  my 
speed,  but — more  important — I  learned  the 
way  to  continue  self-improvement. 
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By  attending  the  Records  Administration 
class,  I  learned  how  to  reorganize  the  files 
in  my  re-modeled  office,  applying  a  system 
which  can  be  used  advantageorisly  in  any 
office. 

The  Public  Speaking  lessons  helped  me 
gain  confidence  and  poise  through  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  control  and  develop  the  voice. 
I  also  learned  what  to  avoid  in  order  to 
make  a  better  impression  on  the  public. 

In  both  Typing  Techniques  and  Short¬ 
hand  Brush-Up,  I  received  many  practical 
suggestions  which  wfll  help  in  my  daily 
work.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  electric  type¬ 
writers — which  I  hope  to  use  from  now  on. 

The  Applied  Elnglish  class  reminded  us 
of  that  which  is  incorrect  and  out-of-date, 
as  well  as  giving  information  on  the  newer 
trends.  I  learned  a  more  positive  approach 
to  letter  writing  and  Elnglish  in  general. 

I  feel  that  my  choice  of  all  classes  was 


fortvmate — every  one  was  just  what  I 
wanted  and  expected.  They  helped  me 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  provided  an  incentive  to 
carry  out  new  ideas  and  techniques.  The 
final  benefit  will  depend  upon  my  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  I  learned;  the  material  was 
presented  to  us — the  absorption  and  ap¬ 
plication  is  certainly  our  responsibiity. 

The  whole  workshop  was  wonderfully 
well  planned  and  the  week’s  activities  sup¬ 
plemental  to  the  classes  were  enjoyable. 
There  was  opportunity  to  stand  away  from 
my  job  for  an  objective  look  at  it.  I  came 
back  to  work  with  many  new  resolutions 
to  make  me  a  better  and  happier  secre¬ 
tary.  I  have  a  fresh  outlook  on  making 
the  most  of  my  job  and  an  oll-out  effort 
for  self-improvement.  I  feel  that  every¬ 
thing  about  the  convention  and  workshop 
was  so  very  much  worthwhile.  I  just  wish 
more  of  my  co-workers  could  have  at¬ 
tended! 


Observations  and  Reflections 
At  The  UCLA  Workshop 

By 

JOHN  ALLAN  SMITH 

Supervisor  of  Research  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
Los  Angeles,  California 


I’ve  often  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  one  of  those  men  students  at 
Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr.  Now  I  have  a 
pretty  good  idea,  unless  shrinking  into 
the  farthest  corner  is  disqualifying. 

What  I  discovered  at  the  UCLA  Work¬ 
shop  for  educational  secretaries  was  that 
you  ladies  look  just  as  good — perhaps  even 
better — when  the  odds  are  in  my  favor. 
In  fact,  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the 
more  I’m  sure  the  proportion  was  just 
about  right  at  UCLA.  That  probably 
sounds  like  bragging,  but,  believe  me, 
“exhausting”  would  be  the  better  word. 
I  wouldn’t  want  any  of  you  to  think  I 
am  telling  stories  out  of  school,  but  you 
ladies  do  laugh  at  the  same  jokes,  and 
quite  as  heartily,  as  do  we  men.  I  note, 
also,  that  you  can  lose  your  ’kerchiefs, 
kick  off  your  slippers,  and  fill  those  loot 


bags  with  the  same  facility — men  or  no 
men  present.  And  you  can  be  on  time! 

How  you  can  take  it!  The  weaker  sex? 
Show  me  the  man  this  side  of  the  Olympic 
decathlon  who  can  ride  all  night  in  a 
plane,  do  a  banquet  till  midnight,  junket 
all  the  way  to  Lagima  and  back,  do  Ciro’s, 
the  Farmer’s  Market,  the  Hollywood  Bowl, 
Knott’s  Berry  Farm,  Disneyland,  King’s 
Road,  not  to  mention  daily  workshop 
classes  from  8:30  till  4:00 — and  not  even 
pant  or  neglect  a  single  calory.  Show  me! 

Surely  there  never  was  a  convention 
better  organzied,  better  planned,  or  better 
managed.  The  balance  between  general 
and  technical  topics  and  the  proportion 
of  time  allotted  to  each  showed  exceUent 
discrimination  and  unusual  judgment. 
Furthermore,  the  entire  workshop  was 
garnished  with  a  proper  amount  of  fim. 
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though,  you  left  one  gold  mine 

I  untouched.  Out  there  sitting  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  was  a  treasure  house  of  experience 
and  know-how  in  the  secretaries  present 
that  you  never  tapped.  You  yourselves 
had  so  much  to  give  that  I  was  a  bit  dis¬ 
appointed  that  you  didn’t  talk  more  shop 
in  class  and  between  sessions. 

You  were  an  audience  that  any  speaker 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  had. 

1-  ‘  Your  promptness  was  matched  only  by 
the  attention  you  gave  your  speakers.  I 
have  seen  conventions  of  superintendents 
and  teachers,  but  at  none  was  there  the 
s  11  courtesy  and  obvious  appreciation  which 
I  you  gave  your  lecturers.  They  were  ap- 
;  f  preciative,  too. 

t  At  your  convention  I  heard  frequent 

-  reference  to  “profession.”  To  be  a  profes- 
}  sion,  it  seems  to  me,  you  must  accumulate 
1  h  3  body  of  knowledge  and  procedures  ex- 
;■  clusively  your  own.  It  is  my  observation 
I  that  the  Educational  Secretary,  with  the 
E  help  of  your  association,  is  well  on  the 
road  to  this  objective.  I  have  had  occasion 


to  study  books  for  the  legal  secretary,  the 
medical  secretary,  the  accounting  secre¬ 
tary,  and  others.  In  none  of  these  books 
have  I  encountered  the  multiplicity  and 
extensiveness  of  duties  that  are  every¬ 
day  routines  and  emergencies  for  the 
school  secretary.  As  you  reduce  these  to 
printed  form,  as  you  have  done  in  File  It 
Right  and  Blueprint  for  Action,  you  will 
have  this  body  of  knowledge  not  only  re¬ 
corded  but  ready  for  use.  I  foresee  the 
time  when  this  “body  of  recorded  knowl¬ 
edge”  will  clearly  demonstrate  to  all  that 
you  are  a  profession — an  indispensable 
profession. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  your  UCLA  conference.  I 
count  it  one  of  those  fine  experiences 
which  comes  but  rarely  to  any  person. 
Please  permit  me  to  express  the  debt  I 
feel  in  attaining  a  heightened  vision  of 
the  signal  services  you  render  to  teachers, 
principals,  pupils,  parents — and  to  Edu¬ 
cation.  May  your  efforts  always  be 
crowned  with  such  successes. 


We  Used  Our  Time 

By 

MARY  MAREE  COYLE 
College  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


“There  is  one  natiural  resource  we  all 
share  equally — time.  It  cannot  be  hoarded. 
We  get  our  full  share  only  by  using  it  as 
it  slips  by.” — Donald  A.  Laird,  The  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Building  Personal  Leadership 

The  California  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  and  Clerks,  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  all  those  involved  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  convention 
and  Workshop  for  Elducational  Secretaries 
held  in  Los  Angeles  July  20-27,  1956,  in 
my  judgment,  deserve  much  commenda¬ 
tion. 

The  workshop  at  U.C.L.A.  was  the  10th 
one  for  me,  along  with  almost  as  many 
conventions,  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  among  the  most  outstanding  ones 
in  which  I  have  participated.  Of  course. 


I  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  the  time  when 
we  might  attend  classes  at  U.C.L.A.;  con¬ 
sequently,  I  was  already  prepared  men¬ 
tally  for  such  an  inspiring  occasion.  From 
the  moment  we  arrived  at  the  Mayfair 
Hotel,  just  prior  to  the  convention,  we 
felt  the  friendliness  that  continued  imtil 
the  close  of  the  workshop.  It  was  apparent 
from  the  very  beginning  that  every  detail 
was  well  planned  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  cooperativeness  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  One  quickly  became  aware  of  the 
teamwork  which  permeated  the  entire 
convention  and  institute. 

Friends  were  made  easily,  and  everyone 
wore  the  happy  and  contented  look  of  the 
perfect  guest  visiting  the  perfect  host  or 
hostess.  There  was  a  maximum  of  oppor- 
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tunity  to  meet  others  and  talk  with  them,  other  educational  activities  which  were  a 

exchanging  ideas  from  time  to  time  re-  part  of  the  total  program.  One  becomes 

garding  similar  problems  in  our  mutual  aware  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  for 

profession.  Los  Angeles  proved  to  be  a  such  affairs  when  envisioning  the  day  it 

“natural”  for  our  kind  of  meeting,  and  will  be  possible  for  us  to  use  as  many  of 

the  social  occasions  planned  by  the  local  our  educational  resources  as  needed, 

associations  were  packed  to  the  brim  with  There  is  a  very  definite  trend  at  the 
all  the  most  delightful  events.  present  time — for  educational  secretaries 

The  general  sessions  were  unusually  ap-  and  clerks  to  be  able  to  attend  such  pro- 

propriate  for,  and  well  adapted  to,  the  fessional  activities  without  vacation  time 

modem,  up-to-date  educational  secretary  being  deducted,  and  with  expenses  being 

and  clerk  interested  in  improving  herself  paid  by  their  own  institutions.  When  I 

on  the  job.  I  was  especially  pleased  with  attended  my  first  workshop  at  Columbia 

the  classes  in  California  History,  Trends  University  as  early  as  1945,  it  was  the 

in  Education,  and  Human  Relations.  The  exception  if  one  attended  without  loss  of 

quality  of  instruction,  in  every  instance,  vacation  time  and  at  no  expense  to  her- 

was  superb,  and  I  felt  we  were  extremely  self.  At  U.C.L.A.,  it  was  expected  that 

fortunate  to  have  accomplished  so  much  everyone  was  attending  without  loss  of 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  time  or  pay,  and  with  all  expenses  paid  by 

It  has  been  increasingly  obvious  each  her  educational  organization, 

time  one  of  these  workshops  has  been  It  is  very  much  evident  that  the  for- 

held  that  more  and  more  recognition  and  ward -looking,  progressive  administrator 

cooperation  from  educational  adminis-  and  educator  is  the  one  supporting  such 

trators  is  forthcoming.  One  of  the  inter-  efforts  by  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 

esting  observations  this  year  was  the  use  cational  Secretaries.  They  know,  as  well 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  School  buses  for  as  we,  that  a  great  deal  of  their  strength 

transportation  to  and  from  classes  and  lies  in  training  alert  employees  to  assume 
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more  and  more  of  the  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  educational  offices  in 
order  that  they  may  devote  more  time  to 
the  education  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults. 

Some  people  might  not  understand  why 
an  educational  secretary  and  clerk  would 
leave  a  beautiful  campus  like  the  one  at 
Michigan  State  University  to  go  vacation¬ 
ing  on  another  lovely  campus  at  U.C.L.A., 
but  I  did  just  that  and  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  it.  In  fact,  it  was  truly  a 
fascinating  experience  for  me.  Of  course, 
whenever  I  have  attended  any  workshop 
or  institute,  the  time  spent  was  well 
worthwhile.  I  have  always  gained  new 
enthusiasm,  inspiration,  incentive,  and 
pride  for  the  job,  as  well  as  a  new  per¬ 
spective  for  my  work.  Not  only  did  we 
meet  some  well  known  personalities  in 
education,  but  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
glean  some  new  ideas.  In  addition,  ffiese 
in-service  training  activities  have  helped 
me  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  realize  the  contribution  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries  are  making  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  future  citizens  of  America.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  have  made  many  friends  wdth 
those  who  understand  my  everyday  prob¬ 
lems,  whether  in  relation  to  my  job,  or 
other  situations. 

I  hope,  when  Michigan  State  University 
sponsors  another  workshop  in  1958,  that 
there  will  be  others  who  will  want  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  educational  re¬ 
sources  we  are  able  to  make  available, 
and  perhaps  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
some  new  strides  for  educational  secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks!  I’ll  see  you  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  next  year! 


FILE  IT  RIGHT 

FILE  IT  RIGHT  is  a  filing  manual  for 
secretarial  and  clerical  workers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  schools  and  educational 
administrative  offices,  published  in  1953, 
by  NAES. 

It  gives  a  Subject  Classification  and  an 
Alphabetical  Index.  It  gives  practical  ideas 
on  why  filing  must  be  efficient,  how  to 
classify  items  in  files,  how  to  decide  what 
to  keep,  and  how  to  dispose  of  items  not  of 
current  value. 

Copies  of  FILE  IT  RIGHT  may  be  or¬ 
dered  for  $1.50  per  copy,  with  literal  dis¬ 
counts  for  quantity  orders,  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Nancy  Went  to  College 

Evaluation  of  the  19S6  Institute  Program 

By 

CHARLOTTE  PARR 
Institute  Chairman 
Eugene,  Oregon 

“Ideas  in  the  head  set  hands  about  their 
several  tasks.” — A.  Bronson  Alcott 

Institute  attendance  at  the  four  institutes 
and  workshops  co-sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries  together  with  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the 
University  of  Delaware,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  reached 
a  new  high  in  1956.  A  total  of  528  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries  are  beginning  a  new 
school  year  with  new  “ideas  in  the  head” 
as  a  result  of  their  experience  of  attend¬ 
ing  a  week  of  college  classes  during  the 
summer.  The  opportunity  to  learn  and  to 
share  ideas  is  the  core  of  the  institute 
program  and  certainly  this  experience  does 
help  to  “set  hands  about  their  several 
tasks”  with  enthusiasm  and  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  every  educational  office. 

NANCY  invites  us  to  look  behind  the 
total  attendance  figure  at  some  of  the 
other  statistics  compiled  from  the  evalua¬ 
tion  questionnaires  completed  by  the  reg¬ 
istrants.  The  evaluation  reports  tell  about 
NANCY’S  job,  her  professional  status,  her 
personal  reaction  to  the  planned  institute 
program,  and  her  interest  in  future  insti¬ 
tutes. 

The  tabulation  of  all  questionnaires  is 
not  yet  complete  but  the  returns  from  the 
two  larger  institutes  indicate  that  83%, 
or  346,  of  those  attending  did  complete  the 
evaluation  form.  Some  did  not  answer  all 
questions.  Shall  we  look  at  the  record! 

1.  NANCY’S  JOB 

Type  of  Position  Held 
245  Secretaries 
70  Clerks 

16  Accountants  and  Bookkeepers 
4  Assistant  County  Superintendents 
3  Registrars 
2  Business  Managers 
2  Receptionists 
1  Office  Manager 
1  Recorder 
1  Textbook  Clerk 
1  Deputy  Tax  Collector 
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Type  of  Office 
Superintendent: 

6  Coimty 
76  School  District 
Public  School: 

61  Elementary  School 
40  Junior  High 

52  Senior  High 
Other; 

71  Administration  Buildings 

14  University  or  College 
6  Adult  Education 

6  Business  Division 

5  Clinic 

2  State  Department 
1  State  Elducation  Association 
1  Tax  Office 

Length  of  Service  on  Present  Job 
30  Under  1  year 
101  1-3  years 
137  4-10  years 
43  11-15  years 

15  16-20  years 
15  Over  20  years 

Length  of  Service  on  Previous  Job 
40  None 
18  Under  1  year 
114  1-3  years 
99  4-10  years 
17  11-15  years 

7  16-20  years 

9  Over  20  years 
Educational  Preparation 

83  High  School  Graduation 
114  Business  College 
104  University  or  College 
32  College  Degree 

2.  NANCY’S  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS 

Number  of  Institutes  Attended: 

203  Attended  one 

62  Attended  two 

32  Attended  three 
14  Attended  four 
11  Attended  five 

7  Attended  six 

6  Attended  seven 

1  Attended  eight 

2  Attended  nine 
Registered  for  Credit: 

141  One  year  for  credit 

33  Two  years  for  credit 
14  Three  years  for  credit 

8  Four  years  for  credit 

3  Five  years  for  credit 
1  Six  years  for  credit 

3  Seven  years  for  credit 
1  Elight  years  for  credit 


Time  Spent  at  Institute; 

91  Vacation  Time 
200  Professional  Leave 
27  Other  (not  on  duty  during  sum-  ii 
mer) 

Expenses  Paid: 

133  School  District  paid  expenses 
40  Local  or  State  Association  paid  U 
expenses  B 

Ebcpected  to  Make  Report: 

117  Oral  reports 
64  Written  reports 

Officers  or  Committee  Members  in  Edu-  ^ 
cational  Association; 

58  Committee  Chairmen 

48  Local  Association  Officers 

49  State  Association  Officers 

12  National  Association  Officers 

3.  NANCY’S  PERSONAL  REACnON 

1.  Class  Program; 

Almost  everyone  felt  that  all  instruc¬ 
tional  activities  were  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  of  great  value. 

2.  Social  Program: 

Almost  all  social  activities  were  out¬ 
standing.  However,  it  was  the  general 
concensus  that  perhaps  there  should 
be  less  social  activity  at  future  insti¬ 
tutes. 

3.  Suggested  Changes  in  Program  Pat¬ 

tern; 

The  Institute  Planning  Committee  will 
study  this  area  in  conjunction  with 
future  program  pattern  planning. 

4.  Suggested  Areas  for  Classes,  General 

Sessions,  Discussion  Groups  and 
Social  Activities; 

Numerous  suggestions  were  made  for 
subjects  to  be  included  in  future  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Institute  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  particularly  appreciates  the 
thinking  that  went  into  this  area  of 
the  questionnaire. 

5.  Two-Period  Classes: 

256  Approve  of  two-period  classes. 

16  Disapprove  of  two-period  classes. 

16  Uncertain. 

6.  Total  Institute  Program: 

324  Felt  it  Worthwhile  and  Successful 
14  Felt  it  was  worthwhile  to  a  limited 
extent 

330  Would  recommend  participation  g 
to  co-workers. 

4  Would  not  recommend  participa¬ 
tion  to  co-workers. 

2  Felt  they  did  not  receive  enough 
concrete  benefit. 
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PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  PROGRAM 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF 

EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARIES 

A  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association 


Accepted  and  Recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Council 
and 


Adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention 
on  July  21,  1956 


National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 
Professional  Standards  Program 
Introduction  to  the  Program 

The  Professional  Standards  Program  here  presented  to  educational  secretaries  was 
officially  adopted  at  the  Association’s  annual  convention  on  July  21,  1956,  after  a  decade 
of  intensive  study  and  analysis  of  all  the  factors  involved.  Individual  members  and 
affiliated  associations  (tarticipated  in  the  study,  discussion,  and  adoption  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  ten-year  study  and  analysis  disclosed  that  educational  secretaries  did  not  have 
a  common  background  upon  which  to  build  a  program  of  professional  standards— they 
had  only  a  conunon  interest  in  education  and  a  shared  loyalty  to  their  National  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  four-point  progiam  of  SERVICE,  INFORMATION,  FELLOWSHIP,  and  RE¬ 
COGNITION.  However,  this  ten-year  study  and  analysis  revealed  that  educational  sec¬ 
retaries  did  agree  on  certain  basic  principles  related  to  professional  standards; 

1.  The  educational  secretary  should  be  challenged  to  get  additional  training. 

2.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  active  membership  in  her  professional  or¬ 
ganizations. 

3.  She  should  be  stimulated  to  improve  her  performance  in  her  office. 

4.  There  should  be  a  probationary  i>eriod  in  any  secretarial  job  in  education  of  no 
less  than  six  months. 

5.  The  minimum  amount  of  preliminary  education  or  training  .should  be  high  .school 
graduation. 

6.  As  the  secretarial  positions  increase  in  the  amount  of  responsibility,  the  educational 
preparation  should  be  increased. 

7.  Pleasing  personality  traits,  professional  attitudes,  and  integrity  of  charactei'  should 
be  considered  to  be  as  important  as  training  and  education. 

8.  Experience  which  enables  one  to  grow  on  the  job  should  be  recognized. 

9.  Study  and  training  beyond  high  school  level  in  eight  areas  should  be  considered. 
(See  page  3) 

Educational  secretaries  from  many  types  of  offices— rural  schools,  large  city  systems, 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  administrative  offices,  university  and  college  offices, 
and  state  departments  of  education — with  great  differences  in  age,  previous  experience, 
and  range  of  duties,  also  agree  that  the  three  areas  of  EXPERIli^CE,  EDUCATION, 
and  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY  should  be  considered.  This  balanced  program,  as 
adopted,  will  meet  the  needs  and  reward  the  efforts  of  the  diverse  group  which  estab¬ 
lished  it.  Inherent  in  the  program  are  possibilities  for  immediate  recognition  of  the 
current  status  of  an  educational  secretary  and  potentialities  for  her  continued  growth. 

The  program  is  a  voluntary  one — symbolic  of  democratic  education  and  professional 
attitudes. 

Explanation  of  Terms 

A  brief  explanation  will  clarify  and  make  uniform  the  understanding  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  various  terms  used  in  the  Professional  Standards  Program. 

Professional.  There  is  rather  universal  agreement  on  the  following  criteria  or  identify¬ 
ing  traits  of  a  professional  group; 

Its  members 

1.  have  their  own  association  with  unified  leadership 

2.  strive  continually  to  improve  their  competence,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sacrifices 

3.  observe  a  definite  code  of  ethics 

4.  establish  standards  by  which  persons  become  members  of  their  profession 

5.  have  training  and  adequate  education,  involving  knowledge  as  well  as  skills 

6.  recruit  replacements  for  those  who  retire  or  withdraw 

7.  are  motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  serve  others 

Standard.  The  dictionary  tells  us  a  standard  is  “that  which  is  set  up  and  established 
by  authority,  as  a  rule  for  the  measure  of  quantity,  weight,  esteem,  value,  or  quality” 
. . .  OR  . . .  “that  which  is  established  by  authority,  custom,  or  general  consent,  as  a 
model  or  example;  criterion,  test.” 
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Certification.  The  dictionary  defines  a  certificate  as;  “A  written  declaration  or 
testimonial;  a  writing  or  statement  certifying  that  the  one  named  therein  has  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  a  certain  educational  course.”  The  dictionary  further  tells  us  certi¬ 
fication  is  the  “state  of  being  certified.” 

As  an  indication  that  an  educational  secretary  has  completed  a  certain  educational 
course,  acquired  a  stated  amount  of  experience,  and  participated  in  professional  activ¬ 
ities,  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  will  award  a  series  of  nine 
grades  of  certificates.  Such  a  certificate  will  be  an  honorary  recognition  of  merit  and 
achievement  and  will  not  be  a  legal  document. 

Experience.  Experience  has  been  defined  as  “the  extent  or  duration  of  being  engaged 
in  a  particular  study  or  work;  the  actual  living  through  an  event;  knowledge,  skill,  or 
technique  resulting  from  experience.” 

The  extent  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  experience,  or  the  degree  of  skill  one  ac¬ 
quires  through  experience,  varies  greatly  from  individual  to  individual.  No  objective 
evaluation  of  ex|}erience  is  attempted  in  this  program  of  professional  standards.  The 
need  for  experience  is  recognized. 

One  of  the  basic  agreements  reached  was  that  recognition  should  be  given  for  no 
less  than  a  year  of  experience  in  an  educational  office.  The  knowledge,  skill,  or  tech¬ 
nique  resulting  from  experience  is  reflected  in  the  ability  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  the  areas  of  education  and  professional  activities. 

Education.  One  definition  of  education  is  that  which  says  education  is  “a  discipline  of 
mind  or  character  through  study  or  instruction.”  Consideration  is  given  in  this 
Standards  Program  to  the  acquisition  of  that  discipline  in  two  ways— by  demonstrating 
in  the  testing  program  a  mastery  of  subject  matter  learned  through  experience,  or 
through  formal  college  or  university  courses. 

A  questionnaire  poll  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assoeiation  of  Eklucational  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  discussions  at  conferences  and  institutes  indicated  a  need  for  and  use  of 
the  subject  matter  gained  from  studies  in  the  following  fields; 

(1)  psychology  (5)  public  relations 

(2)  sociology  (6)  speech 

(3)  English  (7)  education 

(4)  mathematics  (8)  management  and  supervision 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  selection  of  subjects  in  these  fields  and 

the  general  degree  requirements  of  most  colleges  and  universities. 

Professional  Activity.  As  a  member  of  the  educational  team,  the  secretarial  worker 
in  education  has  a  responsibility  to  the  professional  organizations  of  her  specialized 
field  as  well  as  to  the  ones  related  to  it.  One  of  the  points  of  general  agreement  in  all 
the  thinking  and  discussion  of  the  Standards  Program  was  that  an  educational  secre¬ 
tary  should  maintain  active  membership  in  her  professional  organizations. 

The  two  major  areas  of  professional  activity  are  recognized  in  the  Standards  Pro¬ 
gram  by  the  opportunity  to  earn  points  through  in-service  training  programs  and  as¬ 
sociation  activities.  The  value  of  activity  in  related  associations  is  recognized,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  meeting  education  requirements  through  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  established  by  colleges  and  universities. 

To  participate  in  this  Program  of  Professional  Standards  and  be  awarded  the  Certifi¬ 
cates  outlined,  an  educational  secretary  must  maintain  continuous  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of  Eklucational  Secretaries. 


Implementing  the  Program 

The  National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries,  in  order  to  serve  its  members 
with  their  diversity  of  backgrounds,  will  award  NINE  grades  of  certificates.  Each 
certificate  gives  consideration  to  and  recognition  of  the  three  items  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  all  discussions  of  standards; 

EXPERIENCE 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 

Experience.  Experience,  in  the  stated  requirements  for  these  certificates,  is  evaluated 
as  follows; 

1.  An  academic  and/or  fiscal  year  in  an  educational  office  is  considered  a  year  of 
experience. 
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PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  NINE  GRADES  OF  CERTIFICATES 


1.  EDUCATION 


GRADE  , 
OF 

CERTIFICATE 


Option  2 


Option  3 


Option  4 


GRADE  V 


Basic  Requirement  — 
Graduation  from  High  School  or 
certification  of  equivalency 


j|  2.  EX-  13.  PROFESSIONAL 
iPERIENCE  ACTIVITY 

I  (10  points  Basic  Requirements 
per  year)  |l  See  listed  activities 
!  POINTS  1 1  page  9  for  points 
I  I  b.  In- 

j  a.  !'  Service  c.  Ass’n. 

!  Required  ii  Training  Activity 
1 1 


TOTAL  POINTS  REQUIRED 
FROM  EXPERIENCE  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 


Required  Elective 
from  from 

Columns  Columns 
a-b-c  a-b-c 


Basic  requirement  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
petency  in  one  of  the  test  areas  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  college 


10  50 

h 


50 


Ontion  3  ji  1®  semester  hours  (24  quarter  hours)  of 
college  work 


GRADE  rV  1 1  Basic  requirement  and  tests  in  any  three 
Option  1  I,  of  the  seven  areas  listed 


30  semester  hours  (45  quarter  hours)  of 
college  work 


Test  in  any  one  of  the  seven  areas  listed 
PLUS  20  semester  hours  (30  quarter  hours) 
of  college  work 


Basic  requirement  and  tests  in  any  four  of 
the  seven  areas  listed 


Totel 

Needed 


20 

— 

50 

10 

70 

10 

70 

’  5®  1 

10 

;  1 

10 

80 

1  ^  1 

10 

10 

80  1 

10 

90 

— 

Test  in  any  one  of  the  seven  areas  listed  1! 

PLUS  20  semester  hours  (30  quarter  hours)  i  50 

of  college  work 

10 

“  1 

70 

10 

80 

GRADE  V 
Option  1 

Basic  requirement  and  tests  in  any  four  of 
the  seven  areas  listed 

60 

10 

10  ! 

80 

10 

90 

Option  2 

Basic  requirement  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
petency  in  four  of  the  test  areas  from  a 
business  college 

60 

10 

10 

80 

10 

90 

1 

Option  3 

1 

45  semester  hours  (67%  quarter  hours)  of 
college  work 

60 

10 

10 

80 

10 

90 

1 

Option  4 

Tests  in  any  two  of  the  seven  areas  listed 
PLUS  35  semester  hours  (52%  quarter 
hours)  of  college  work 

60 

10 

10 

80 

10 

90 

GRADE  VI  1 
Option  1 

Basic  requirement  and  tests  in  any  five  of 
the  seven  areas  listed 

70 

10 

10 

90 

10 

100 

Option  2 

Basic  requirement  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
petency  in  five  of  the  test  areas  from  a 
business  college 

70 

10 

10 

1  90 

1 

10 

KX) 

Option  3 

60  semester  hours  (90  quarter  hours)  of 

college  work 

30 

1 

10 

10 

50 

10 

60 

- ! 

Option  4 

Tests  in  any  three  of  the  seven  areas  listed 
PLUS  50  semester  hours  (75  quarter  hours) 
of  college  work 

1 

50 

10 

10 

70 

10 

80 

GRADE  VII 
Option  1 

Basic  requirement  and  tests  in  any  six  of 
the  seven  areas  listed 

80 

10 

10 

100 

10 

110 

Option  2 

Basic  requirement  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
petency  in  six  of  the  test  areas  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  college 

1 

80 

10 

10 

1  100 

10 

110 

Option  3 

90  semester  hours  (135  quarter  hours)  of 
college  work 

40 

10 

10 

60 

10 

70 

2.  A  year  of  teaching  is  considered  a  year  of  experience. 

3.  E^ch  two  years  of  work  in  other  kinds  of  offices  is  equated  to  one  year  of  experience. 

The  Program  recognizes  up  to  eight  years  of  experience  without  college  training.  Ad¬ 
ditional  years  of  experience  may,  in  each  certificate,  be  used  for  the  elective  points  to 
complete  the  total  number  required.  Elxperience  is  cumulative  from  one  certificate 
grade  to  the  next. 

Education.  The  educational  requirements  for  the  certificates  vary,  ranging  from 
recognition  of  high  school  graduation  to  the  attainment  of  a  master’s  degree.  The 
majority  of  the  nine  certificates  recognizes  education  acquired  through  study  in  a 
business  college,  an  accredited  college  or  university,  or  through  experience.  Educa¬ 
tion  acquired  through  experience  on  the  job  will  be  measured  by  tests. 

The  National  Association  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
tests  in  the  following  areas: 

Skill  Areas  General  Areas 

1.  Accounting  5.  American  Government 

2.  Business  Machines  6.  English 

3.  Transcription  (including  7.  General  Education 

machine  transcription) 

4.  Typing 

The  tests  listed  cover  areas  which  are  of  general  application  and  for  which  tests 
can  be  constructed  on  a  national  level.  Subjects  such  as  School  Law  and  School  Fi¬ 
nance  vary  from  state  to  state  and  are  subjects  for  local,  rather  than  national,  treatment. 

For  the  construction  of  these  tests,  the  Professional  Standards  Program  committee 
is  utilizing  the  services  of  persons  competent  in  the  various  test  areas.  The  dates 
and  places  for  the  administration  of  the  tests  are  announced  periodically,  and  secretaries 
who  plan  to  participate  in  the  testing  program  will  apply  as  instructed  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  form.  Any  person  failing  to  pass  a  given  test  may  retake  the  test  after  a  one- 
year  interval. 

An  applicant  submitting  work  done  in  a  business  college  to  meet  the  educational 
requirement  must  file  statements  from  the  college  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  Program.  A  business  college  is  interpreted  as  being  any  business 
school  or  college  devoted  solely  to  the  teaching  of  business  practices  and  skills  and 
which  is  not  a  department  or  school  within  an  accredited  college  or  university.  The 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  business  college  is  not  a  determining  factor  so  long  as  the 
applicant  submits  the  necessary  statements  of  competency. 

An  applicant  for  a  certificate  submitting  college  or  university  credit  to  meet  the 
educational  requirement  must  file  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Program,  an  official  transcript  of  all  work.  College  credits  may  be  earned  by: 

1.  college  or  university  attendance 

2.  correspondence  courses  from  accredited  schools 

3.  extension  courses 

4.  institutes  for  educational  secretaries 

5.  summer  sessions  at  colleges  or  universities. 

Education  also  is  cumulative  from  one  certificate  grade  to  the  next. 

Professional  Activity.  All  educational  secretarial  associations — National,  state,  and 

local — are  actively  engaged  in  sponsoring  in-service  training  programs,  or  training  on 
the  job.  In  many  locations,  the  school  system  or  district  has  a  highly  developed  pro¬ 
gram  of  orientation  or  in-service  training.  The  importance  of  these  activities  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Professional  Standards  Program  by  the  awarding  of  various  point  values. 
Membership  and  participation  in,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  professional  associations 
is  also  recognized  by  definite  point  values. 

In  establishing  a  record  for  points  earned  under  Professional  Activity,  and  to  earn  a 
first  certificate,  an  applicant  may  submit  any  points  earned  since  July  1,  1945.  In  com¬ 
puting  points  earned  in  a  year  for  professional  activity,  either  through  in-service  train¬ 
ing  or  association  activity,  the  National  Association  of  Elducational  Secretaries  mem¬ 
bership  year  is  to  be  used — July  1  through  June  30. 

For  each  Certificate,  20  points  are  required  from  Professional  Activity — 10  from  the 
In-Service  Training  list  and  10  from  the  Association  Activity  list.  The  elective  points 
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on  each  Certificate  may  come  from  extra  points  in  the  two  areas  of  Professional  Activ¬ 
ity.  (See  Column  3,  on  Chart.) 

Points  earned  under  Professional  Activity  are  not  cumulative  from  one  certificate 
to  the  next.  For  example:  if  a  person  is  granted  a  certificate  in  June  1957,  the  next 
certificate  will  be  awarded  on  professional  activity  after  that  date. 

Participating  in  the  Program 

All  educational  secretaries,  no  matter  where  they  may  live  and  work,  may  participate 
in  this  Professional  Standards  Program  of  the  National  Association.  There  are  many 
circumstances  in  daily  living  which  will  affect  the  speed  with  which  any  one  person 
may  attain  the  certificate  desired.  Participation  in  the  program  will  give  the  stimulation 
for  continued  growth  and  improvement  considered  essential  by  all  who  had  a  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  program. 

A  person  wishing  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  is  responsible  for  filing  a 
formal  application,  accompanied  by  the  application  fee,  with  the  Registrar  of  the 
Professional  Standards  Program. 

Professional  Activity  Point  Values 

The  point  value  indicated  for  each  of  the  listed  activities  is  the  amount  which  may 
be  earned  in  any  one  membership  year — July  1  through  June  30.  On  each  Certificate, 
20  points  are  required  from  Professional  Activity — 10  from  the  In-Service  Training 
area,  and  10  from  the  Association  Activity  area. 

In-Service  Training 

The  following  types  of  professional  in-service  training  are  available  for  the  earning 
uf  points: 

Conventions 

Conferences 

Institutes 

Workshops 

Courses 

These  are  currently  being  sponsored  by  such  groups  as: 

Local  Educational  Secretaries  Association 

(A  “local”  may  mean  local,  district,  regional,  or  county  association.) 

Local  School  System  or  District 
State  Educational  Secretaries  Association 
National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries 
Related  Professional  Associations 

(Specialized  work-related  professional  associations — local,  state,  or  national — such  as: 
Accountants  Associations 
American  Library  Association 
Civil  Service  Assembly 

NEA  Departments  or  any  state  or  local  affiliate  of  an  NEA  Department 

National  Office  Management  Association 

School  Business  Officials 

Society  for  Personnel  Administration 

Society  of  Training  Directors 

Vocational  Guidance  Association) 

The  point  values  assigned  for  participation  in  the  listed  in-service  training  programs. 


sponsored  by  responsible  groups,  are: 

4  or  5  day  program  .  5  points 

2  or  3  day  program .  3  points 

1  day  program .  1  point 

Integrated  courses,  or  programs,  conducted  on  an  hourly  basis 
— for  every  8  hours  .  1  point 


(Note:  It  is  recommended  that  subject  areas  or  fields  of  knowledge  which  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  educational  secretary,  and  which  might  not  normally  be 
found  in  a  college  curriculum,  be  incorporated  in  in-service  training  programs.) 
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Association  Activities 

The' following  types  of  professional  association  activities  are  available  for  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  the  point  values  indicated; 


Association  Activities  Point  Values 

Membership,  one  point  each  year  for  membei-ship  in  each  association .  1 

Participation  as 

Board  Member  (elected  or  app>uinted)  .  2 

Committee  Chairman  .  2 

Committee  Membership  .  1 

Progiam  Participant  .  1 

(counted  as  many  times  as  there  are  jobs  involved.) 

Attendance  (local  association  only)  .  1 


(Must  attend  75^;  of  regularly  scheduled  meetings  in  any  one  year.) 

In  Associations  Such  As: 

Local  Ekiucational  SECRETARIES  Association 
Local  Ekiucation  Association 
State  Eklucational  SECRETARIES  Association 
State  Education  Association 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARIES 
National  Elducation  Association 

(NOTE:  In  working  on  any  Certificate,  a  person  may  need  two  or  three  or  more 
years  in  order  to  meet  either  the  Experience  or  Elducation  requirement,  or  both.  The 
In-Service  Training  and  Association  Activities  points  earned,  during  these  years  she  is 
working  for  any  one  certificate,  are  cumulative  from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  is  only 
after  a  certificate  has  been  awarded  that  she  starts  a  new  accumulation  of  Professional 
Activitv  points.  For  example,  if  she  attended  a  three-day  National  Association  Region¬ 
al  Conference  in  two  different  years,  she  would  have  a  total  of  six  points  for  Con¬ 
ference  attendance.  If  her  State  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  held  a  two- 
day  Convention  each  year,  and  she  attended  for  four  different  years — while  working 
on  a  Certificate — she  would  have  a  total  of  8  points  for  Convention  attendance.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  a  member  of  her  National  Association  for  two  years,  if  she  has  also 
been  a  member  of  her  State  Association  for  two  years,  she  will  have  a  total  of  4 


points  for  membership.) 

Fees 

Application  Fee,  due  and  payable  at  the  time  the  applicant 

enrolls  in  the  Standards  Program  (includes  cost  of  first  Certificate)  . $10.00 

Certificate  Fee,  due  and  payable  when  all  necessary  points  have  been  earned 
for  any  Certificate,  beyond  the  first  one  awarded,  and  bill  is  received  from 

the  Registrar  .  5.00 

Testing  Fee,  due  and  payable  at  the  time  the  application 
to  take  a  test  is  filed — PEIR  TEST  .  5.00 


Any  questions  on  the  Professional  Standards  Program  may  be  directed  to  either 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Luck 
Northwestern  University 
339  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
or  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Program: 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lawrence 
103  Lucky  Street 
Fayette,  Missouri 
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Factors  that  made  it  worthwhile  and 
successful: 

171  Informative-challenging-inspiring 
84  Outstanding  classes  and  instruc¬ 
tors 

100  Opportunity  to  make  friends 
36  Elxcellent  organization 

4.  NANCY’S  INTEREST  IN  FUTURE  IN¬ 
STITUTES 

Reaction  to  possible  two-week  institute 
session: 

177  Approved 


66  Disapproved 
42  Undecided 

The  evaluation  questionnaires  indicate 
that  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Secretaries  are  interested 
in  professional  growth.  In  order  that  this 
desire  for  self-improvement  may  be  satis¬ 
fied,  the  Institute  Planning  Committee 
will  consider  carefully  the  reactions  and 
suggestions  listed  and  incorporate  as  many 
of  them  as  possible  into  ^e  planning  of 
future  institutes.  We,  too,  believe,  along 
with  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  that  “Ideas  in  the 
head  set  hands  about  their  several  tasks.” 


Following  the  policy  of  informing  the  members  of  NAES  of  the  activities  of  their  As¬ 
sociation,  and  believing  that  this  magazine  is  the  official  voice  and  publication  of  the 
Association,  the  editors  reprint  the  "Minutes  of  the  Annual  Business  Meeting”  of  the 
1956  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Secretaries. 


Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Business  Meeting 

National  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries 

Mayfair  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Saturday,  July  21,  1956,  2:00  p.m. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Educational  Secretaries  was 
held  in  the  Mayfair  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  July  21,  1956,  at  2:00  P.M. 
with  President  Martha  Luck  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  business 
meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1955 
were  read  and  approved  as  read. 

Elberta  Macgregor,  treasurer,  reported 
on  the  financial  status  of  the  association. 
Then  followed  the  report  of  the  Audit 
Committee  by  Agnes  Huffaker  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Ruth  Brattstrom,  chairman.  On 
motion  by  Agnes  Huffaker,  Washington, 
with  second  by  Rosalie  Kollarich,  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  read. 

In  order  that  the  assembled  members 
might  be  informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
officers  and  committees,  the  president 
called  for  reports  as  follows: 

Affiliations  Committee — Rachel  May¬ 
nard,  chairman,  reported  that  the  number 
of  affiliated  associations  had  increased 


from  106  in  1954-55  to  130  in  1955-56. 

Centennial  Committee — Virginia  Riley, 
committee  member,  reported  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Elmma  Castner,  chairman,  on  the 
activities  planned  for  the  centennial  year 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  At¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  birthday  party 
scheduled  for  April  4,  1957  and  the  1957 
National  Education  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in 
June. 

Convention  Committee — Evelyn  Shipley, 
chairman,  reported  that  the  registered  del¬ 
egates  numbered  378  vnth  31  different 
states  represented  at  the  meeting.  It  is  the 
largest  convention  in  the  history  of  the 
association. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Edith  Ham¬ 
mond  gave  statistics  on  the  various  types 
of  offices  in  which  the  members  work. 
Administrative  offices  had  the  highest 
number  of  members  with  the  elementary, 
junior  high  and  senior  high  school  offices 
ranking  second.  She  also  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  and  complete  addresses 
on  membership  forms  in  order  that  pub¬ 
lications  and  announcements  may  reach 
the  members  promptly. 

Elections  Committee — Rosalie  Kollarich, 
chairman,  announced  the  officers  elected 
for  two-year  terms  beginning  1956-57  as 
follows: 

President  —  Corinne  Messenger,  North 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Second  Vice-President  —  Rachel  May¬ 
nard,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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Treasurer  —  Isabel  Paddock,  Warwick, 
New  York 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Ekiith  Ham¬ 
mond,  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 

Executive  Board  Members: 

Evelyn  Shipley,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Virginia  Riley,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

Historian — Grace  Holt,  committee  mem¬ 
ber,  reported  in  the  absence  of  Melba  De- 
maree,  chairman. 

Institute  Planning  Committee — Charlotte 
Parr,  chairman,  reported  a  total  of  528  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  1956  institutes  and  an¬ 
nounced  institutes  for  1957  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — July  1-5 

Bloomington,  Indiana — July  15-19 

Tacoma,  Washington — August  5-10 

National  Educational  Secretary — Lola 
Rieke,  assistant  editor,  gave  a  brief  re¬ 
port  of  the  magazine. 

Mailing  Committee — Corinne  Messenger, 
in  the  absence  of  Ora  Dolsen,  chairman, 
explained  the  work  of  this  committee. 

Membership  Committee — Gertrude 
Johnson,  chairman,  told  of  plans  for 
the  organization  of  this  committee  with 
eight  central  committee  members  and  with 
a  representative  from  each  affiliated  asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  general  membership  com¬ 
mittee. 

Organizational  Planning  Committee  — 
Elsie  Cupelli,  committee  member,  report¬ 
ed  in  the  absence  of  Bessie  Ploesser,  chair¬ 
man. 

Publications  Committee — Pauline  Hollis, 
chairman,  reported  on  the  results  of  the 
public  relations  questionnaires  mailed  by 
the  N.E.A.  Research  Division  to  education¬ 
al  secretaries  and  administrators.  The 
committee  expects  to  complete  the  current 
publication  on  public  relations  and  have  it 
ready  for  distribution  in  June,  1957. 

Publicity  Committee — Virginia  Deuben, 
committee  member,  reported  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Eleanor  Egner,  chairman,  on  the 
activities  of  this  committee.  This  commit¬ 
tee  also  functions  with  a  central  commit¬ 
tee  and  a  large  general  committee  in  pub¬ 
licizing  the  activities  and  program  of  the 
association. 

Regional  Conference  Committee  —  Vir¬ 
ginia  Riley  reported  in  the  absence  of 
Phoebe  Bell,  chairman,  on  the  three  reg¬ 
ional  conferences  held  during  the  past 
year  and  announced  the  regional  con¬ 
ferences  for  1956-57  to  be  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  October  12-13,  1956,  and 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  May  4-6,  1957. 


Standards  Committee — Corinne  Messen¬ 
ger,  chairman,  reported  on  the  history  of 
the  work  on  standards.  In  December,  1955, 
the  committee  released  to  affiliated  groups 
a  proposed  standards  program  for  study 
and  suggestions.  After  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  studied,  the  committee  met  in 
May,  1956,  revised  the  standards  proposal 
and  released  a  recommended  standards 
program  to  affiliated  groups  for  further 
study. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee — Shirley 
Yetter,  in  the  absence  of  Frances  Stephan, 
chairman,  reported  on  the  use  of  the  File 
It  Right  slides,  the  sales  of  publications 
and  NANCY  stationery. 

On  motion  by  Evelyn  Shipley,  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  second  by  Elsie  Cupelli,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  reports  of  officers  and  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen  were  accepted  and  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  minutes. 

The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
Meeting  was  given  by  Rachel  Maynard, 
chairman.  Sixty-eight  representatives  from 
24  states  attended  the  Advisory  Council 
Meeting.  The  report  presented  two  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  business  meeting  for 
action.  These  were  presented  separately 
and  voted  upon  as  follows: 

The  Advisory  Council  accepts  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  and  as  a  group  recommends  to 
the  business  meeting  the  adoption  of 
the  Standards  as  outlined  with  these 
three  additional  points:  (1)  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  option  4  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  semester  hours  and 
tests  for  grades  4  through  7;  (2)  The 
equation  of  in-service  training  organ¬ 
ized  on  an  hourly  basis  into  points; 
(3)  The  evolution  and  allowance  of 
points  for  conferences  attended  in  re¬ 
lated  fields. 

On  motion  by  Grace  Holt,  Arizona,  with 
second  by  Angie  Holms,  California,  this 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  was  accepted  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends 
that  in  view  of  the  cost  of  services  to 
the  affiliated  associations  that  the  ear¬ 
marked  affiliation  fees  be  transferred, 
beginning  in  1956-57,  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Gloria  Jirel,  Oregon,  with 
second  by  Mary  Gostlin,  California,  this 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Council 
was  accepted. 
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The  Advisory  Council  named  Gloria  Ji- 
rel,  Oregon,  and  Phyllis  McMillan,  Texas, 
to  membership  on  the  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  for  1956-57. 

New  business  introduced  from  the  floor 
included  a  discussion  of  the  name  of  the 
association,  and  an  expression  of  the  need 
for  a  longer  convention  session.  No  action 
was  recommended. 

The  president  announced  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  Executive  Board  Members  for 
1956-57.  (This  material  is  printed  in  an¬ 
other  section  of  this  magazine.) 

Following  announcements,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Charlotte  Parr 
Recording  Secretary 


CONNOISSEURS’  CHOICE 

A  treasure  from  the  world’s 
great  tea  gardens 

This  famed  Sexton  Luxury  Tea  is  a 
very  choicest  blend  of  flowery  Dar¬ 
jeeling.  India  and  Ceylon. 

Superb  in  bouquet!  Delicate  in  flavor! 
A  tea  you  proudly  offer  to  your  guests 
in  your  home!  A  tea  served  at  world- 
renowned  hotels  and  restaurants! 

Each  tea  carton,  packed  with  non¬ 
tangling  bags,  is  a  simulated  old  "Treas¬ 
ure  Chest”  from  Sexton,  tea  merchants 
over  70  years.  Sold  by  belter 
independent  grocers.  * 


V  CuaraiiltMl  bif'’- 
Co«d  HottstkMpinf 


John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Chicago 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 
IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

About  the  time  this  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  reaches  its  readers,  the  Regional 
Conference  Program  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  will  be  in  ftxll  swing.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Anderson  is  chairman. 

Planned  for  October  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
the  program  includes,  at  the  Friday  work¬ 
shop,  an  address  by  Dr.  Allien  Russon,  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  and  remarks  from 
Mrs.  Corinne  Messenger,  President  of 
NAES.  The  clinic  session  includes  Aims 
and  demonstrations  of  latest  office  equip¬ 
ment. 

A  tour  to  Brighton  including  a  ride  on 
the  ski  lift  and  a  picnic  lunch  and  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Newhouse  Hotel  is  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  schedule.  On  Sunday,  those  attending 
will  hear  the  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Or¬ 
gan  National  Broadcast  before  taking  a 
tour  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

All  secretaries  who  were  members  of 
NAES  last  year  received,  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  with  their  Nancy  National  brochures, 
their  invitation  to  renew  membership,  and 
a  membership  blank,  the  information  on 
this  Regional  Conference. 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION,  published 
in  June,  1955,  by  NAES,  is  a  guide  for  ed¬ 
ucational  secretaries  in  setting  up  manuals 
or  handbooks,  based  on  the  first  job  an¬ 
alysis  of  work  in  educational  offices. 

It  points  out  why  handbooks  are  needed 
and  how  useful  they  can  be  in  training 
personnel  or  in  the  smooth  operation  of 
an  office;  it  outlines  various  types  of  office 
manuals  and  what  each  could  contain;  it 
gives  the  high  spots  of  a  survey  of  the 
work  of  educational  secretaries,  made  by 
the  NEA  Research  Division. 

Copies  of  BLUEPRINT  FOR  ACTION 
may  be  ordered  for  $1.50  per  copy  with 
liberal  discounts  for  quantity  orders,  from 
the  National  Eklucation  A^ociation,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Knowing  Your  National  Association  . . . 

WHAT  IS  A  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE? 

Q.  How  doe*  NAES  accomplish  its  many  actmties  each  year? 

A.  By  the  work  of  its  National  Committees! 

Q.  What  is  a  National  Committee? 

A.  A  National  Chairman  and  the  members  of  her  Committee.  In  the  case  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Membership  Committee,  the  National  Publicity  Committee,  and  the  Affiliations 
Committee,  in  addition  to  the  National  Chairman,  there  is  a  Central  Committee  of 
eight  National  members  and  a  General  Committee  composed  of  a  representative  in 
each  local  and  state  association. 

Other  National  Committees  are  not  this  large  and  may  be  only  the  Chairman  and 
two  to  five  Committee  members. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  National  Chairman? 

A.  The  National  President  and  the  NAES  Executive  Board.  In  NAES,  the  First  Vice 
President  for  instance,  is  not  always  automatically  say.  Membership  Chairman,  or  as 
in  many  organizations,  the  Program  Chairman.  Because  the  work  of  NAEIS  is  done  by 
National  Committees,  the  policy  has  been  to  pick  a  National  Committee  Chairman  for 
her  talents  and  her  ability,  rather  than  bepause  of  her  elected  position. 

In  most  instances,  the  National  Chairman  is  an  elected  member  of  the  National  Elxecu- 
tive  Board;  but  if  a  Chairman  is  appointed  who  is  not  such  a  member,  she  automatically 
becomes  so  and  thus  is  able  to  sit  in  on  the  planning  and  thinking  sessions  of  the 
National  Association. 

Local  and  state  associations  who  need  more  actively  working  committees  might  con¬ 
sider  these  practices. 

Q.  Who  may  be  appointed  to  be  member*  of  Central  Committee*  ? 

A.  National  members  from  eight  parts  of  the  country  who  have  attended  National 
Conventions  and  institutes,  who  have  been  active  in  their  state  and  local  associations, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  a  more-than-full-time-job  in  their  school  offices,  are  interested 
and  willing  to  give  their  time  and  thoughts  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Q.  Wbo  are  the  member*  of  the  General  Committee? 

A.  Representatives  from  each  state  and  local  association.  For  instance,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Membership  Committee  has  written  to  the  president  of  each  affili¬ 
ated  association  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Membership  representative  to  the 
General  Membership  Committee.  Also,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  has  written  to  the  president  of  each  affiliated  association  asking  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Publicity  representative.  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Affiliations 
Committee  will  write  to  each  president  of  affiliated  associations  and  these  presidents 
will  find  that  they  are  the  General  Committee  for  Affiliations. 

These  representatives  of  local  and  state  associations,  as  members  of  General  Com¬ 
mittees,  thus  become  the  “contacts”  for  furthering  the  work  of  the  National  Conunittees. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEES  AND  THEIR  CHAIRMEN,  19S6-S7 

In  order  to  keep  you,  the  National  members,  informed  of  the  work  and  plans  and 
projects  of  your  National  Association,  here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  National  Committees  for  this  year.  You  might  keep  this  list  handy 
for  future  reference.  How  many  of  these  Chairmen  do  you  know? 

The  names  of  the  individual  members  of  these  Committees  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  this  Magazine.  Also,  each  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  articles 
on  the  work  and  workings  of  the  various  National  Committees. 

Affiliation*  and  Advi*ory  Council 

Miss  Evelyn  Shipley,  Chairman 

Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education,  450  North  Grand  Avenue, 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Archire*  and  Record*  Committee 

Mrs.  Melba  Demaree,  Chairman 

Franklin  City  Schools,  101  Hurricane  Street,  Franklin,  Indiana 

Auditinf  Committee 
Miss  Kathleen  Wilson,  Chairman 
122  Hopshire  Road,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

Centennial  Committee — NEA 
Miss  Emma  Castner,  Chairman 

Washington  Public  Schools,  Washington,  New  Jersey 

Convention  Committee  for  the  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  June,  1957 
(Not  yet  appointed) 

Election*  Committee 
Mrs.  Fannie  Billings,  Chairman 
2711  Fairmount  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Finance  and  Budget  Committee 
Miss  Isabel  Paddock,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Warwick  Valley  Central  School,  Warwick,  New  York 

Institute  Committee 
Miss  Charlotte  Parr,  Chairman 
School  Administration  Building 
275  Seventh  Avenue,  East,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Mailing  Committee 
Mrs.  Ora  S.  Dolsen,  Chairman 
467  West  Hancock  Street,  Detroit  1,  Michigan 

Membership  Committee 

Miss  Gertrude  Johnson,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education,  Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan 

Organizational  Planning  Committee 
Mrs.  Bessie  Ploesser,  Chairman 
3808  Central  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Professional  Standards  Committee 
Mrs.  Martha  S.  Luck,  Chairman 

Northwestern  University,  339  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lawrence,  Registrar 
103  Lucky  Street,  Fayette,  Missouri 

Public  Relations  Publication  Committee 
Miss  Pauline  Hollis,  Chairman 
Frankfort  City  Schools,  Frankfort,  Indiana 
(Public  Relations  Publication  to  be  released  in  1957) 

Publicity  Committee 

Miss  EUeanor  Egner,  Chairman,  Board  of  Education,  Williard  Library  Building, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Regional  Conferences  Committee 

Miss  Virginia  Riley,  Chairman 

Mt.  Vernon  City  Schools,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Miss  Frances  Stephan,  Chairman 

Peabody  High  School,  Margaretta  &  North  Beatty  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Parliamentarian,  Constitutional  Revision  Committee 
Mrs.  Fannie  Billings,  Chairman 
2711  Fairmount  Street 
Dallas,  Texas 
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You  Are  Invited  to  Join  ISAES 


A  MEMBERSHIP  GOAL  IS  A  PROFESSIONAL  GOAL 


(The  Work  of  the  National  Membership  Committee) 


GERTRUDE  JOHNSON 

National  Membership  Chairman 
Board  of  Education 
Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan 


What  are  your  plans  for  professional 
growth  this  year?  Are  you  considering 
first  and  foremost  membership  in  your 
own  professional  associations,  local,  state 
and  National? 

As  a  professional  Association  on  a  Na¬ 
tional  level,  we  are  making  great  strides 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
educational  secretary  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  with  our  “keyed  to  your  office”  pub¬ 
lications,  Code  of  Ethics,  work  conferences 
and  institutes,  and  through  an  enlarged 
membership. 

You  can  take  pride  in  the  adoption  of 
our  Professional  Standards  Program  as  our 
biggest  step  in  becoming  recognized  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  an  important  group  in  the 
total  educational  program.  We  need  you. 
You  need  us.  Join  with  other  educational 
secretaries  as  we  work  together  toward 
greater  personal  satisfaction  and  a  sense 
of  security  as  members  of  a  constantly 
working  and  growing  professional  group. 

How  are  non-member  educational  sec¬ 
retaries  invited  to  join  NAES?  How  are 
cimrent  members  encouraged  to  renew 
their  National  membership?  Just  what 
does  the  National  Membership  Conunit- 
tee  do? 

At  the  close  of  the  National  Convention 
in  July,  the  National  Membership  Chair¬ 
man  and  as  many  members  of  her  Central 
Committee  as  are  present  prepare  the 
“Call  to  Membership”  a  letter  inviting  all 
current  NAES  members  to  renew  their 
membership.  This  letter  is  printed  or 
planographed  by  the  Mailing  Chairman, 
this  year  and  for  the  past  several  years, 
Ora  Dolsen  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  is 
sent,  with  the  membership  blank  and  the 


Nancy  National  Brochure,  to  all  National 
members  of  the  previous  year.  This  “Call 
to  Membership”  brings  in  a  good  many 
renewals  of  National  membership.  Have 
you  renewed  your  membership? 

The  Membership  Chairman  also  pre¬ 
pares  another  letter:  an  invitation  to  non¬ 
members  to  join,  and  this  is  also  mailed 
by  the  Mailing  Chairman  to  the  35, (XK) 
names  in  our  NAES  “potential”  file!  This 
mailing  also  brings  in  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  National  memberships.  If  you  are 
not  a  member  of  NAES,  will  you  join 
now? 

But,  unfortunately,  not  all  members  or 
non-members  respond  to  the  “Call  to 
Membership.”  This  is  where  the  National 
Membership  Committee  goes  to  work.  An 
explanation  of  the  duties  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  may 
perhaps  inspire  you  to  offer  your  help. 
One  member  means  much  to  us.  By  the 
same  token,  we  mean  much  to  each  of 
our  members. 

A  veritable  network  of  membership 
“missionaries”  is  being  spread  over  the 
land.  The  Membership  Committee,  like 
other  working  committees  within  NAES, 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  to  allow  repre¬ 
sentation  from  every  affiliated  group  and 
includes  representation  from  the  few  states 
as  yet  without  organized  groups.  The  scat¬ 
tered  few  members  in  the  “unorganized” 
states  are  our  hopes  for  miracles  —  the 
nucleus  for  new  state  associations. 

The  Central  Membership  Conunittee  is 
composed  of  eight  members,  each  having 
an  assignment  of  states.  How  many  of 
these  hard-working  Central  Membership 
Committee  members  for  1956-57  do  you 
know? 
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Mrs.  Ada  Childers,  1300  Capitol,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Her  assignment  of  states  in¬ 
cludes:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Chittick,  2S4  South 
Young,  Frankfort,  Indiana.  She  looks  af¬ 
ter  the  membership  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Hoheisel,  Bentley  High 
School,  15100  Hubbard  Road,  Livonia, 
Michigan.  She  encourages  National  mem¬ 
bership  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Klumpp,  Central  School, 
Weedsport,  New  York,  will  write  about 
membership  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Muriel  Kollmer,  242  East  133rd, 
Hawthorne  California,  takes  care  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Hawaii. 

I  Miss  Josephine  Reginato,  High  School, 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  Her  assignment  of 
states  is:  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne¬ 
vada,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

f 

I  Miss  Hazel  Shimmin,  600  Bimidji  Ave- 
I  nue,  Bemidji,  Minnesota,  has  Michigan, 
i  Minnesota,  New  York,  Wisconsin  to  look 
j  after  for  membership. 

Mrs.  Birdie  W.  Smith,  P.O.  Box  771, 
t  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Her  groups  of  states 
I  are  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ohio. 

!  These  workers  keep  in  touch  with  presi¬ 
dents  of  affiliated  groups  within  their  as- 
I  signments,  checking  regularly  on  mem¬ 
bership  lists.  After  the  initial  member¬ 
ship  campaign  is  over,  they  begin  the 
j  process  of  checking  the  previous  year’s 
i  memberships,  looking  for  members  who 
have  failed  to  renew.  The  process  is  con- 
tinued  imtil  every  possible  effort  has  been 
i  made  to  account  for  the  “missing.”  To 
round  out  the  work  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  year,  special  drives  are 
made  for  members  in  certain  types  of 
situations  in  the  educational  field  —  we 
are  trying  to  recruit  members  from  sec¬ 
retaries  in  State  Departments  of  Educa- 

( Continued  on  page  36) 


Operation  Constitution 

As  we  listened  to  major  political  con¬ 
ventions  this  summer,  perhaps  we  realized 
anew  how  important  a  constitution  really 
is.  So  suppose  we  now  give  definite 
thought  to  our  NAES  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  to  determine  if,  in  the  light  of  our 
own  activities,  we  should  make  revisions 
at  the  present  time. 

If  you  have  a  change  to  propose,  an  ad¬ 
dition  tc  make,  or  any  improvement  what¬ 
ever  to  offer,  now  is  the  time  to  speak  up. 
Deadline  date  for  receiving  material  to 
be  used  this  year  is  December  1.  Please 
send  your  requests  and  desires  to  your 
parliamentarian, 

Fannie  Billings 
2711  Fairmont 
Dallas,  Texas 


ALL  THE  TOOLS  for  CLEANING  SCHOOLS 

*  Floor  Brushe*  *  Bottle  Brushes 

*  Fiber  Brooms  *  Tumbler  Brushes 

*  Wet  Mops  *  Window  Brushes 

*  Dry  Mops  *  Venetian  Blind 

*  Launderable  Brushes 

Sweeping  Mops  *  Radiator  Brushes 

*  Bench  Brushes  *  Wall  Brushes 

*  Paint  Brushes  *  Squeegees 

*  Cotton  Dusters  *  Floor  Waxes 

*  Scrub  Brushes  *  Wax  Applicators 

*  Toilet  Brushes  *  Polishes 

*  Test  Tube  Brushes  ♦  All  Purpose  Cleaner 
Write  today  to 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

The  FULLER  BRUSH  Co. 

3548  Main  St.,  Hartford  2.  Conn. 


MEMBERSHIP  GOAL— 

(Continued  (rom  page  36) 

tion  and  from  secretaries  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  General  Membership  Committee, 
composed  of  a  representative  from  each 
affiliated  group,  really  draws  the  net  tight¬ 
ly  over  our  potential  members.  (Who  is 
the  representative  from  your  own  local  or 
state  association  on  the  General  Member¬ 
ship  Conunittee?  Do  you  know?)  Added 
to  their  personal  appeals,  they  make  it 
possible  for  NAEIS  to  approach  large  num¬ 
bers  of  potential  members  by  furnishing 
lists  to  the  National  Mailing  Chairman  to 
be  used  in  our  annual  membership  drive. 
They  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  seeking 
members  for  our  professional  associations 
on  all  levels  —  in  their  local  groups,  in 
their  state  groups,  and  at  the  National 
meetings.  Membership  workers  become 
running  mates  of  workers  on  the  National 
Publicity  Committee  and  aid  the  presidents 
of  the  affiliated  groups  on  the  Affiliations 
Committee. 

Membership  workers  are  su{^lied  with 
materials  to  aid  in  carrying  on  campaigns: 
application  forms,  brochures,  former  issues 
of  the  magazine,  instructions  as  to  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  each  committee  member, 
address  list  of  fellow  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  and  address  list  of  presidents  of  af¬ 
filiated  groups.  This  year  the  Membership 
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Conunittee  will  assemble  and  reproduce 
campaign  material  used  by  committee 
members  during  the  year  as  an  aid  to  new 
workers. 

We  welcome  requests  from  NAEIS  mem¬ 
bers  who  might  have  occasion  to  use  mem¬ 
bership  work  materials.  Work  with  us 
and  realize  the  inspiration  of  fellowship 
within  a  united  group.  Our  strength  lies 
in  the  efforts  of  each  individual  member 
combined  with  that  of  the  entire  Associa¬ 
tion.  Become  an  integral  part  of  a  busy, 
happy,  professionally-minded  group. 

As  our  workers  campaign  in  your 
groups,  or  approach  you  personally,  accept 
the  invitation  to  membership  as  a  forward 
step  in  professional  growth. 

However,  without  fellowship,  the  little 
membership  card  is  of  little  inspiration. 
(]let  busy  in  local  groups,  in  state  groups, 
and  in  NAES.  Meet  with  us  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Regional  and  National  meetings  are 
carefully  planned  with  geographical  loca¬ 
tions  in  mind  —  to  provide  locations  with¬ 
in  reasonable  enough  distance  to  be  with¬ 
in  your  budget  of  time  and  money. 

Last,  but  not  least,  respond  promptly 
to  the  invitation  to  membership  and  be 
“counted”  in  the  Membership  Directory 
to  be  published  in  the  NATIONAL  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  SECRETARY  in  the  winter 
issue.  The  deadline  date  for  receiving  your 
National  membership  is  November  ^  if 
you  want  to  be  listed  in  this  Directory. 

Remember,  we  need  you.  You  need  us! 


Educational  Secretariei 
R  MEMBERSHIP 


(Please  mail,  with  your  check,  to  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Isabel  Paddock,  Board  of  Education, 
Warwick  Valley  Central  High  School,  Warwick,  New  York.) 

Dues:  $4.00  NAES  Date  . 

$5.00  NEA  (Optional)  Total  $ . 

Please  print  or  type: 

Last  name  .  First  Name  . Miss 

Mrs. 

Home  address  .  City  .  State  . 

School  address  .  City  .  State  . 

Position  in  school  system  . 

Name  the  state  and/or  local  educational  secretaries’  association  of  which  you  are  a 
member  . . 


j: 

istenina  .... 

VIEWS  AND  NEWS.  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR . . . 

WHAT  THE  AFFILIATED  ASSOCIATIONS  ARE 

DOING  AND  THINKING... 

Even  As  You  And  I 

By 

WILMA  R.  HAIGHT 

Liitening-ln  Reporter  for  Northeast 
Refion 

Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

(The  material  in  the  following  article 
was  sent  to  Wilma  by  Barbara  Jeffers 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
How  do  you  like  “listening  in”  on  “far¬ 
away"  places? — Ed.) 

Over  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  Miss 
K.  Myott,  secretary  in  the  Welwyn  Gar¬ 
den  City  Grammar  School,  is  hard 
pressed  for  a  bit  of  helpful  advice.  She 
asks,  “In  other  schools  where  dinner 
money  is  collected  weekly  and  entered 
in  a  register,  how  does  the  system  work? 
Do  the  form  teachers  bring  the  money 
and  registers  to  the  Secretary,  or  send 
them  by  a  pupil?  And  is  the  money 
counted  while  the  bearer  waits  and  is  late 
for  lessons,  or  afterwards?  And  what 
happens  if  the  money  and  the  register 
don’t  agree?  I  don’t  like  having  to  tell 
a  form  teacher  at  break  that  his  dinner 
money  was  short  if  he  thinks  it  was  cor¬ 
rect.  Also,  who  takes  the  money  to  the 
bank?  Does  the  Head  use  his  or  her  car, 
or  the  school  pay  for  a  taxi,  or  what? 
I  used  to  take  it  IVs  miles  on  my  cycle 
till  the  weight  became  excessive  and  I 
became  a  menace  on  the  roads,  and  was 
also  worth  robbing.” 


Sound  familiar?  Of  course  it  does.  For 
the  most  part,  we’d  probably  bring  traffic 
to  a  dead  halt  should  we  attempt  to 
cycle  to  the  bank  with  the  “loot”  under 
one  arm;  but  change  “dinner  money” 
to  “milk  money,”  “puppet  show  money,” 
“trip  money,”  etc.,  and  there  you  have 
Miss  Myott’s  somewhat  harassed  Ameri¬ 
can  counterpart. 

Miss  Myott  continues;  “Has  anyone  a 
good  system  of  giving  out  stationery, 
keeping  a  record  of  it  and  knowing  how 
much  of  each  line  to  order  in  a  growing 
school?”  It  seems  complications  arise 
from  the  fact  that  stationery  is  sent  for 
when  she  is  in  the  middle  of  another 
job,  or  the  Head  or  staff  help  themselves 
to  stationery  when  she  is  not  about. 
Again,  perhaps  stationery  is  not  your 
chief  worry,  but  what  alx>ut  the  Scotch 
tape?  And  what  happened  to  the  year’s 
supply  of  mimeograph  paper  that  petered 
out  around  Thanksgiving  time? 

To  complete  this  tale  of  secretarial 
consanguinity.  Miss  M.  C.  Beardsall  of  the 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  Peterborough, 
Northamptonshire,  would  like  to  know 
what  methods  are  adopted  in  other  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  for  pupils’  records.  She  ex¬ 
claims  in  some  anguish,  “Here  not  only 
am  I  duplicating  the  information,  but  I 
seem  to  be  doing  it  in  triplicate.” 

’Twas  ever  thus.  Four  thousand  miles 
of  deep  blue  sea  between  a  school  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  United  States  and  her  Eng¬ 
lish  alter  ego,  but  so  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  problems!  Just  the  change 
of  a  word  or  two  here  and  there. 
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These  somewhat  philosophical  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  inspired  by  the  contents 
of  THE  EAST  MIDLANDS  AREA 
NEWSLETTER  #4,  edited  by  Miss  N.  S. 
Card  of  the  Perse  School  for  Girls,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  and  from  notes  taken 
from  an  interchange  of  letters  between 
Miss  Barbara  Jeffers  of  the  Bulkeley  High 
School  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Miss 
Joan  Margery  Gurley  of  the  Village  Col¬ 
lege,  Impington,  Cambridgeshire,  England. 

Miss  Gurley  is  secretary  in  a  school 
having  about  500  children  “though  there 
is  another  secretary  who  works  on  the 
Further  Education  side.”  “Further  Educa¬ 
tion,”  we  gather,  is  similar  to  our  Adult 
Elducation. 

English  School  Secretaries  are  organized 
on  a  national  basis  and  meet  once  a  year. 
The  national  organization  is  subdivided 
into  five  different  area  groups  which  meet 
locally  as  often  as  possible. 

The  intricacies  of  the  English  school 
system  are  a  bit  puzzling;  though  I’m  sure 
the  ramifications  of  our  American  educa¬ 
tional  setup  would  also  leave  the  English 
school  secretary  somewhat  confused.  They 
have  that  effect  on  me  sometimes!  For 
one  thing.  Miss  Jeffers  and  I  have  appar¬ 
ently  been  reading  too  many  English 
novels  of  the  Angela  Thirkell  variety  for 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  a  large 
majority  of  Elnglish  children  attended 
private  schools.  Miss  Gurley  has  oblig¬ 
ingly  looked  up  the  figures  and  writes 
that  80%  of  the  children  attend  public 
schools.  Furthermore,  she  adds,  all  the 
private  schools  which  are  of  any  standing 
in  England  aim  at  being  recognized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  They  are 
opened  to  inspection  by  the  Ministry  and 
are  compelled  to  keep  records  of  attend¬ 
ance. 

What  seems  to  be  the  outstanding  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  plans  of  education  is  the  Elnglish  sys¬ 
tem  of  pretty  well  determining,  when  a 
child  reaches  the  age  of  11,  whether  or 
not  that  child  is  “college  material.”  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Elngland  after  eleven  depends 
very  largely  on  the  ability  of  a  child  to 
reach  a  certain  standard.  If  he  fails  to 
reach  this  standard  at  11,  he  will  have 
another  chance  at  13  by  passing  written 
tests  to  proceed  with  his  education  along 
academic  lines,  or  he  may  continue  a 
more  technical  education.  However,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  parents’  income  or  the 


amount  of  private  coaching  he  may  re* 
ceive,  if  a  child  is  unable  to  reach  i 
certain  academic  standard  by  13,  he  is 
unable  to  proceed  to  a  Gener^  Certificate 
of  Eklucation  and  thence  to  University. 

And  conversely,  if  a  boy  or  girl  passes 
to  a  “Grammar”  or  more  academic  fomi 
of  education  at  11  and  is  at  13  or  14 
found  unsuitable  for  it,  he  or  she  can 
be  transferred  to  a  “Secondary  Modem 
school  which  provides  a  more  practical 
approach.” 

As  to  the  secretaries  themselves,  theii 
duties  do  not  seem  to  be  restricted  to 
the  secretarial  field  per  se.  In  a  campaign 
to  promote  neatness  among  the  students. 
Miss  M.  C.  Beardsall  of  the  Girls’  Gram¬ 
mar  School  of  Peterboro,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  has  the  task  of  joining  the  Senior 
Mistress  in  a  weekly  inspection  of  the 
form  rooms  to  see  how  tidy  they  are.  The 
children  lose  marks  not  only  for  a  gen¬ 
erally  untidy  room  but  for  individual 
desks,  about  5  of  which  are  opened  at 
random  in  each  room.  Each  term  the 
wirming  room  is  presented  with  the  Tidi¬ 
ness  Award  which  goes  under  the  intrig¬ 
uing  name  of  “Mr.  Pickles.” 

And  Mrs.  L.  H.  K.  Stephenson  was 
asked  to  act  as  a  substitute  house  matron 
at  a  boys’  prep  school.  Mrs.  Stephenson 
ends  the  account  of  this  three  weeks’  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  cryptic  remark:  May 
it  please  Fate  that  I  now  stick  to  my 
desk! 

Miss  Gurley  thus  far  has  given  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  English  school  secretaries  are 
particularly  concerned  about  Standards  or 
Certification  as  secretaries  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  However,  that  all-encompass¬ 
ing  publication,  THE  EAST  MIDLANDS 
NEWSLETTER,  gives  the  following  “Syl¬ 
labus  for  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Private  Secretary’s  Diploma.”  How 
do  you  measure  up? 

Private  Secretarial  Practice 
and  Office  Procedure 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  possess 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  a  Private  Secretary,  such  as 
correspondence;  incoming  and  outgoing 
mails;  receipts  and  payments;  postage 
book;  petty  cash;  reference  books  and 
sources  of  information;  common  abbrevia¬ 
tions;  styles  of  address;  arranging  ap¬ 
pointments;  hotel  and  travel  arrange¬ 
ments;  simple  banking  and  Post  Office 
transactions;  preparation  for,  and  pro- 
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iy  re-P  cedure  at  meetings;  agenda;  chairman’s 
a  I  agenda;  attendance  book;  minutes, 
he  iaP 

tihcatt  Enflith 

•sity.  Writing  of  reports  or  letters  from  given 
data.  Tests  of  the  understanding  of  com- 
■  mercial  and  other  reports  and  commercial 

or  14  vocabulary,  either  by  paraphrasing  or 

le  can  jjy  answering  specific  questions.  (The 

lodem  material  may  be  taken  from  the  financial 
actica]  columns  of  a  periodical.)  Summarising  of 
reports  and  correspondence.  Recognition 
their  and  correction  of  faults  in  English  gram- 
;ed  to  mar. 
ipaign 

idents,  General  Paper 

jram-  Candidates  will  be  required  to  show 
ipton-  tjieir  powers  of  logical  thought  and  clear 

senior  expression,  and  their  interest  in  affairs 

>f  the  of  public  and  current  importance,  by 

The  answering  a  selection  of  questions  on 

gen-  u^ics  from  a  given  list.  They  will  be 

vidual  expected  to  have  kept  abreast  of  current 

ed  at  events  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  daily 

n  the  papers  and  periodicals. 

Tidi- 

ntrig-  Meeting* 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  produce 
was  a  report,  summary  or  minutes  of  a  normal 

latron  meeting,  conference,  debate  or  lecture, 

enson  which  will  be  brought  to  them  through 

s’  ex-  the  medium  of  a  sound-film  of  some  20 

May  minutes’  duration.  The  use  of  dictionaries 

0  my  will  be  permitted. 

Shorthand/Typewriting  Duties 

s  are  Dictation  of  correspondence  and  other 
ds  or  matter  through  the  medium  of  a  sound 

duca-  film.  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
pass-  duce  “mailable”  copy  for  signature,  and 

tNDS  carry  out  efficiently  any  instructions  which 

“Syl-  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  film. 

Com-  Note:  The  film  will  portray  the  em- 

How  ployer  at  his  desk  dictating  tmder  normal 

conditions,  at  a  variety  of  speeds,  and 
giving  instructions  to  be  carried  out.  The 
film  will  last  approximately  10  minutes. 
The  use  of  dictionaries  will  be  permitted. 

Interview 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  answer 
clearly  and  intelligently  the  questions  put 
by  an  Interviewing  Board.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  hypothetical  situa¬ 
tions  without  undue  delay  or  hesitancy, 
and  if  required,  to  elaborate  upon  their 
answers. 

The  object  of  the  interview  is  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Board  that  candidates  have  the 


necessary  personality  and  aptitude  of 
mind  to  justify  the  award  of  the  Diplo¬ 
ma  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

There  it  is.  Do  you  qualify?  As  far  as 
I’m  concerned.  I’d  need  more  than  the 
use  of  a  dictionary! 

Congratulations  to  the  East  Midlands 
Area  on  its  NEWSLETTER.  It  is  a  tho¬ 
roughly  professional  little  publication  and 
offers  to  its  readers  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  friendly  exchange  of  news, 
ideas,  and  information.  We  hope  we  will 
hear  more  from  Miss  Jeffers  and  Miss 
Gurley. 

And  to  quote  once  more  from  NEWS¬ 
LETTER  #4:  “A  good  term  to  you  all!” 


Dear  Secretary: 

Please  be  sure  that 
—  WELCH  — 
is  on  your  list  to  quote  on 
Diplomas,  Science  Supplies, 
Charts  and  Biological 
Materials. 

We  want  very  much  to 
serve  your  schools  and 
know  that  to  be  certain  that 
all  requests  come  to  us,  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  being  on 
your  list. 

Thanking  you, 

W.  M.  WELCH  MFG.  CO. 

1515  Sedgwick  Street 
Dept.  NS,  Chicago  10,  III. 
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SOUTHWEST  REGION 

(Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  NoTada,  New  Mexico,  Utah) 


Mr*.  Angie  Holm*,  Reporter 
Alhambra  High  School 
308  West  Main  Street 
Alhambra,  California 


ARIZONA 

Secretaries  from  Phoenix,  Tucson,  and 
the  State  association  met  in  March  for  a 
Spring  Workshop-Luncheon,  using  the 
theme  “Work  Smarter  Instead  of  Harder.” 

Mr.  Donald  Golden,  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  Phoenix  Union  High 
Schools,  spoke  on  the  “Intangibles  of  the 
Educational  Office  Worker.”  The  luncheon 
speaker,  Mrs.  Esther  Wendel,  spoke  on 
“Looking  Smarter  As  You  Work.” 

Phyllis  Maake  is  president  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  California  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Office  Employees  is  now  five  years 
old.  The  membership  1951  was  123.  The 
membership  1956  was  227  and  still  grow¬ 
ing! 

The  handbook  which  was  started  in  1953 
for  school  office  employees  was  presented 
to  the  membership  for  final  consideration 
at  the  February  meeting  in  Fresno.  Quo¬ 
tations  on  reproducing  this  book  have 
been  obtained  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
handbook  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
early  in  the  fall. 

Plans  for  a  February  meeting  are  being 
developed  by  Betty  Jane  Powell  in  Sac¬ 
ramento,  where  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
held — the  week-end  of  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day.  New  officers  will  be  installed. 

Scribe*,  Norwalk  City  School  Di*trict 

Food  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Scribes 
main  hobbies,  so  another  pot-luck  dinner 
was  held  in  March.  Guest  for  the  evening 
was  a  respresentative  from  IBM  who 


showed  an  interesting  film  on  electric 
typewriters  and  demonstrated  the  new 
model. 

High  point  of  the  entire  year  was  the 
meeting  held  in  April.  Advance  publicity 
heralded  a  fashion  show  to  be  presented 
by  a  “top  ranking  fashion  expert  from  a 
large  Los  Angeles  Department  Store  who 
will  bring  along  the  latest  thing  in  mi¬ 
lady’s  attire,  complete  with  beautiful  mod¬ 
els.”  All  Scribes  were  urged  to  bring 
guests  to  this  meeting  and  attendance  was 
the  highest  of  the  year.  The  evening 
turned  out  to  be  a  surprising,  riotous,  and 
highly  enjoyable  occasion  for  the  un¬ 
suspecting  assembly,  when  six  Scribes 
modeled  some  of  the  craziest  get-ups 
imaginable! 

Alhambra 

The  fall  activities  of  the  Alhambra  As¬ 
sociation  of  Educational  Office  Employees 
will  start  off  with  a  gala  picnic — Mexican 
style  (replete  with  tacos!) — in  September, 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  members 
to  renew  friendships  and  to  welcome  and 
get  acquainted  wiffi  new  employees.  The 
end  of  October  will  bring  the  annual  Hal¬ 
loween  party,  with  members  competing  in 
amusing  games  and  in  an  outstanding  cos¬ 
tume  contest. 

Lo*  Angela*  County  A**ociation  of 
Educational  Office  Employee* 

Big  project  for  the  year  was  the  annual 
May  Breakfast  held  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  to  honor  administrators.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  forty-two  members,  administrators, 
and  guests  attended,  setting  a  new  record. 
Mr.  John  Baird,  representative  of  the 


Southern  California  Gas  Company  gave  an 
amusing  speech  entitled  “Laughing  Gas.” 
Well-known  opera  singer,  manager,  and 
producer  of  the  famous  Passion  Play,  Mr. 
John  Ford  was  guest  soloist. 

President  Beth  Givan  proudly  reports 
that  membership  doubled  this  past  year 
and  that  she  and  her  conunittee  are 
launching  a  new  campaign  this  fall  to 
“double  the  double.” 

September  was  the  month  for  this 
group’s  annual  institute  meeting.  A  tour 
was  made  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  Police 
Station,  an  ultra  modern  building,  with 
all  of  the  complicated  mechanisms  so  es¬ 
sential  to  modern  police  work.  A  twelve 
minute  film  was  shown  to  the  group  pre¬ 
ceding  the  tour. 

COLORADO 

“Horoscopes”  was  the  unusual  theme  of 
a  luncheon  on  May  5  which  marked  the 
closing  of  the  1955-56  year  for  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  Clerks  Association  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  1956-57  year.  To  carry  out  the 
theme,  all  guests  were  seated  according  to 
their  Zodiac  signs.  Marilyn  Sellinghausen 
was  installed  as  president. 


Weatern  Slope  Area 

Not  even  a  snow  storm  stopped  Presi¬ 
dent  Letha  Walters  from  attending  the 
second  one-day  workshop  of  the  Peggy’s 
on  the  Western  Slope.  This  meeting  in 
April,  was  held  for  those  unable  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  statewide  meetings.  Even 
an  eighteen-inch  snow  storm  cannot  keep 
members  of  this  Association  apart.  ’This 
spirit  accounts  for  the  membership  of  206, 
with  79  also  belonging  to  the  National 
Association. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Southeastern  New  Mexico 

Twenty-six  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  held  in  March  in  the  Artesia 
School  Administration  Office.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Nicholas  served  as  chairman;  feature  at¬ 
traction  of  the  evening  was  a  panel: 

Mr.  Vernon  M.  Mills,  Superintendent  of 
the  Artesia  Public  Schools,  “What  the 
School  Administrator  Expects  from  His 
Secretary”;  Mr.  William  S.  Bennett,  Dis¬ 
tributive  Elducation  Instructor,  “What  Does 
Business  Expect  of  the  Secretary”;  Mrs. 
Gayle  Swearington,  Office  Manager,  Guy 
Chevrolet  Company,  “Applying  for,  and 
Keeping  the  Job.” 


NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

(Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

and  Wisconsin) 


Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Dettweiler,  Reporter 
Roosevelt  School 
21 S  East  Indiana  Avenue 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


ILLINOIS 

“Fashions  for  the  Secretary”  was  the 
highlight  of  the  Spring  Conference  of 
lAES  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  at  the  University 
of  niinois  last  April. 

lAES  met  with  the  Illinois  Association 
of  School  Boards  at  two  of  their  meetings. 
Secretaries  attending  these  meetings 
learned  about  the  work  of  the  school 


boards  as  well  as  about  affiliation  with 
their  state  and  national  education  asso¬ 
ciations  and  their  state  and  national  edu¬ 
cational  secretaries’  associations. 

Lake  County  Educational  Secretarie* 

Sixty  secretaries  met  for  a  Lake  County 
“Get  Acquainted”  dinner  on  May  22.  The 
dinner  meeting  was  planned  by  Elsie  Bates 
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of  the  Waukegan  Township  High  School. 
Four  members  of  the  group,  from  Zion- 
Benton  Township  High  School,  attended 
the  affair  with  concrete  evidence  of  their 
administrators’  esteem — each  wore  an 
orchid  that  had  been  given  her  in  honor 
of  the  occasion. 

Catherine  Couturier  of  Waukegan 
Township  High  School  was  mistress  of 
ceremonies.  Marie  Beatty  explained  the 
value  of  belonging  to  both  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  and 
NAES.  Betty  Manning  from  the  Patricia 
Stevens  Modeling  School  in  Chicago, 
spoke  on  “Posture,  Poise,  and  Grooming” 
for  the  educational  secretary. 

INDIANA 

A  program  on  self-improvement,  “Glam¬ 
ourizing  Yourself  will  be  part  of  the 
annual  meeting  activities  of  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  on 
October  25,  1956,  in  the  Travertine  Room, 
Hotel  Sheraton-Lincoln,  Indianapolis.  An 
Indianapolis  department  store  will  present 
the  program  and  show  how  much  an  out¬ 
fit  can  be  changed  and  improved  through 
the  use  of  accessories.  An  author,  Mrs. 
Ester  Kem  Thomas,  of  Lebanon,  Indiana, 
will  be  luncheon  speaker. 

IOWA 

The  Annual  State  Convention  of  the 
Iowa  Association  of  Educational  Secretar¬ 
ies  will  take  place  Saturday,  November  3, 
1956  in  Des  Moines,  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Eiducation  Association.  Convention  plans 
include,  in  addition  to  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  officers,  a  mixer,  “buzz” 
sessions,  presentation  of  program  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards,  noon  luncheon,  and  a 
tour  through  Salisbury  House,  the  new 
home  of  the  Iowa  Education  Association. 

As  a  part  of  a  long-range  plan  to  cover 
the  state  with  such  meetings  and  make 
personal  contact  with  potential  members, 
a  District  Meeting  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  last 
spring,  brought  together  many  educational 
secretaries  in  the  northeast  district  of  the 
state  who  had  not  been  active  in  the  state 
association. 

At  this  meeting.  Superintendent  John 
Harold  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  was  the  noon 
luncheon  speaker  and  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  knowing  people,  knowing  their 
names,  and  using  their  names  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  enthusiasm  is  contagious 


and  people  are  more  swayed  by  an  atti¬ 
tude  than  by  words.  He  quoted  Dr.  Marcus 
Bach,  of  the  School  of  Religion  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  who  said, 
“Where  a  person’s  talents  best  fit  the 
needs  of  society,  there  is  where  God  has 
called  him.” 

MICHIGAN 

Kalamazoo 

A  “Get  Acquainted”  picnic  for  all  of  the 
new  girls  throughout  the  Kalamazoo 
school  system  was  held  the  first  week 
of  school.  A  “Big  Sister,”  appointed  for 
each  girl,  brought  her  to  the  picnic  and 
will  endeavor  to  help  her  in  every  way 
p>ossible  on  her  new  job. 

Wayne  County 

As  a  grand  finale  to  its  first  year,  the 
Wayne  County  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  held  their  first  annual  Bosses- 
Secretaries  Banquet  at  the  new  Edsel  Ford 
High  School  in  Dearborn  on  April  19, 
1956.  The  attendance  of  230  school  super-  ! 
intendents,  administrators,  and  secretaries 
was  a  definite  indication  of  the  acceptance  , 
of  this  new  group  toward  being  a  part  of  S 
the  total  educational  picture  in  this  re¬ 
gion. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a  day 
institute  and  conference  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  regional  conference 
of  the  Michigan  Education  Association, 
Region  Two,  Wayne  County.  This  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  1956, 
at  Bentley  High  School  in  Livonia. 

MINNESOTA 

A  Fall  Conference  is  being  planned  for 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  on  October  13,  1956.  ; 
This  will  be  the  first  meting  to  be  held  I 
outside  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

OHIO 

In  April,  1956,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Secretaries  of  the  Ohio  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Public  School  Employees  held  a 
spring  meeting  in  Akron.  Dr.  Dorothy 
Kester,  Director  of  Speech  Education  of 
the  Akron  Public  Schools  was  the  morn¬ 
ing  speaker  and  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  about  the  voice,  how  it  employs  the 
lips,  teeth,  tongue,  pallet,  and  lungs— 
these  organs  designed  for  other  purposes 
but  used  to  make  speech.  Besides  giving 
exercises  for  improving  diction,  pitch,  and 
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volume,  she  taught  her  listeners  how  to 
make  a  “meat  platter  out  of  a  vegetable 
dish  in  our  abdomen”  and  how  to  “house- 
clean  our  mouths.” 

Dr.  Edna  A.  Oswalt  spoke  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  on  “You  and  Your  Public.”  Dr.  Oswalt 
emphasized  the  need  for  developing  tact, 
an  interest  in  other  people,  and  to  learn 
to  accept  those  things  we  can  do  nothing 
about. 

The  new  president  of  the  Ohio  Associa¬ 
tion  is  Fae  Deisher,  of  Dayton. 

Warren 

The  new  president  of  the  Warren  School 
Secretaries  is  Mrs.  Ethelwyn  Scobie.  There 
are  forty  members  in  the  Warren  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Cleveland 

Ten  Cleveland  School  Secretaries  at¬ 
tended  the  three-day  Workshop  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ohio  Association  of  Public 
School  Secretaries  at  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio,  on  July  5,  6,  7.  A  total 


of  82  school  secretaries  attended  the  work¬ 
shop. 

Toledo 

The  Toledo  Chapter  of  Public  School 
Secretaries  has  been  striving  for  profes¬ 
sional  standards  among  its  number  for 
many  years,  by  setting  up  workshops  con¬ 
ducted  by  their  own  group  and  by  attend¬ 
ing  those  sponsored  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  write,  “We  believe  the  school 
secretary,  especially,  needs  a  professional 
attitude  toward  her  position,  because  of 
her  everyday  contact  with  children  and 
parents.  This  year,  when  we  were  asked 
to  participate  on  the  program  committee 
for  the  Third  Annual  Northwestern  Ohio 
Secretarial  Institute  along  with  the  Glass 
City  Chapter,  National  Secretaries  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Toledo  and  Lucas  County  Medical 
Assistants  Society;  and  Toledo  Chapter, 
National  Office  Management  Association; 
and  sponsored  by  the  University  of  To¬ 
ledo;  we  welcomed  the  opportunity.  It 
was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  our  own 
thinking. 


NORTHWEST  REGION 
(Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming) 


Mrs.  Juan  R.  Huseby,  Reporter 
Auburn  Public  Schools 
9420  South  240th  Place 
Auburn,  Washington 


WASHINGTON 

The  news  from  the  Washington  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Secretaries  is  that  Vi 
Darlington,  President,  is  planning  to  be 
married  soon. 

Tacoma 

Jessie  Castleman  is  president  of  the 
Tacoma  Association.  Their  NEWSLElTER 
has  a  new  editor,  Dorothy  (Tippie)  Thom¬ 
as,  who  states  she  is  looking  forward  to  a 


most  interesting  year  because — “at  last,  a 
captive  audience  for  my  poems!” 

To  an  EHementary  School  Secretary 

If  you  can  dry  one  child’s  tears 
And  light  again  his  smile — 

Consider  yourself  a  success,  my  dear — 
Your  day  has  been  worthwhile. 

Auburn 

The  Auburn  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  got  off  to  a  good  start  with  a 


“Come-As-Is”  dinner  meeting  on  August 
29;  consequently  the  evening  was  most  in¬ 
formal  as  everyone  had  to  come  “as  is” 
from  work.  In  reviewing  last  year,  it  was 
decided  that  the  group’s  biggest  accom¬ 
plishment  had  been  the  simplification  and 
unification  of  a  number  of  office  forms 
which  are  used  on  a  district-wide  basis. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  group  to  again  be  100 
per  cent  in  State  and  National. 

Seattle 

Seattle  held  its  final  get-together  of  the 
1955-56  year  on  May  19.  Mrs.  Newnum 
Clark  and  Mrs.  William  Zundel  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  “What  Color  Type  Are 
You?”  using  live  models  from  the  aud¬ 
ience. 

Six  SASSies  attended  the  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles;  convention  reports  will  be 
given  in  panel  discussion  and  each  girl 
will  give  a  five-minute  highlight  from  one 


of  her  classes. 

The  new  president  of  the  Seattle  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  Patrice  Bruck  and  she  sends 
her  slogan  for  the  year: 

Smile — Act — Strive — Succeed 
Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you 
Act  and  others  will  too 
Strive  to  make  yourself  worthy 
Succeed  in  whatever  you  do. 

Shoreline 

At  the  first  meeting  in  October,  the 
Shoreline  Office  Elmployees’  Association 
will  hear  Bernice  Markey  brief  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  activities  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  group  plans  to  work  closely  with 
State  and  National  during  the  coming 
year.  Mary  Craven  has  been  appointed 
membership  chairman  and  anticipates  100 
per  cent  membership  in  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Associations.  The  president  of  the 
Shoreline  group  is  Jeanne  Drake. 


NORTHEAST  REGION 

(Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachueett*,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont) 


Miss  Wilma  R.  Haight,  Reporter 
28  Hillside  Avenue 
Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Connecticut  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  reports  that  1955-56 
showed  the  largest  membership  since  the 
Association  was  organized  in  1950.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  October  at  New 
Haven. 

East  Hartford 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  enjoyable  so¬ 
cial  evening  for  your  organization,  the 
East  Hartford  School  Secretaries  heartily 
recommend  a  “Boss  Night.”  The  East 
Hartford  bosses  enjoyed  the  evening  sa 
much  that  they  are  planning  to  entertain 
the  secretaries  next  year.  Staff  members 
from  the  Board  of  Education  office  pre¬ 
sented  a  skit  entitled  “The  Average  Day 
in  the  Board  of  Education  Office.”  No  cos¬ 


tumes  were  involved.  Oaktag  paper  signs 
bearing  the  appropriate  initials  were  hung 
on  the  front  and  back  of  each  actor  to  in¬ 
dicate  those  being  represented.  Door  prizes 
were  awarded,  the  prizes  being  gifts  for 
which  the  original  recipients  had  no  use. 
No  white  elephants,  mind  you!  All  brand 
new. 

West  Hartford 

In  an  address  before  the  West  Hartford 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries,  Dr. 
Malcolm  B.  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
left  these  reminders  with  his  audience: 

(1)  Be  pleasant  and  smile  in  the  face  of 
all  obstacles — or  try  to.  (2)  Have  tele¬ 
phone  personality  plus!  (3)  Be  courteous. 
(4)  Be  helpful  in  giving  directions.  (5) 
Be  calm.  (6)  Leave  contacts  with  feel- 
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ings  of  wanting  to  come  back.  (7)  And 
most  important — no  gossip. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware,  we  salute  you!  According  to 
unanimous — atid  unsolicited — reports,  the 
1956  summer  Institute  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  and  co-sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Educational  Secretaries  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success  with  a  registration  of 
75,  representing  10  states. 

The  Delaware  Association  took  time  out 
from  their  preparations  for  the  Institute 
to  hold  their  Annual  Spring  Meeting  at 
Rehoboth  beach  on  June  9.  The  Annual 
Fall  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Wilmington. 
October  25  and  26,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Delaware  State  Education  Association 
meeting. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  County 

“Would  you  make  a  good  boss?”  and 
“Would  you  make  a  good  secretary?” 
These  two  provocative  questions  were 
asked  by  Dr.  Milson  C.  Raver,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association,  and  guest  speaker  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  “Bosses’  Night”  dinner  held 
last  May  by  the  Baltimore  County  Edu¬ 
cational  Secretaries  Association. 

In  a  short  program  preceding  the  talk. 
Miss  Sue  Bayley  of  the  Herefore  High 
School  sang  her  “Parody  on  a  Parody — or 
Advice  to  School  Secretaries.”  We  give 
you  the  last  verse  thereof  under  the  sub¬ 
title  “A  Little  Advice  for  Principals.” 

Be  Prepared  to  wonder  who’s  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Is  it  really  you,  or  is  it  that  conceited  gal 

Who  thinks  without  her  that  the  school 
would  have  to  close 

Because  no  one  else  knows  all  the 
things  she  knows. 

Be  Prepared,  if  you  fire  her,  to  be  sad 

For  you’ll  find  that  the  new  one’s  just 
as  bad. 

Pretend  she  is  irreplacable,  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  you. 

She’ll  work  a  whole  lot  harder  to  please 
you  if  you  do. 

To  hear  her  woes  and  act  as  if  you 
really  cared. 

Be  Prepared. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

School  secretaries  are  human!  Take  them 
away  from  their  desks  and  typewriters 
once  in  a  while!  Let  them  forsake  their 
enrollment  reports  and  transcripts!  The 
Mckssachusetts  Association  of  School  Sec¬ 
retaries  packd  up  and  went  off  on  a 
“purely  social”  weekend  at  the  Lodge  in 
Rockport,  Massachusetts.  It  seems  you 
never  know  what  lies  behind  those  digni¬ 
fied  and  businesslike  secretarial  exteriors! 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Sec¬ 
retaries  will  convene  in  Atlantic  City  on 
November  9  and  10.  The  program  for  Fri¬ 
day,  November  9,  has  been  planned  as  a 
workshop  discussion  with  four  groups 
meeting  simultaneously:  administrative, 
business,  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
and  elementary  offices.  Each  group  will  be 
led  by  a  moderator  and  will  offer  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  open  discussion  of  ways  of 
handling  problems  pertinent  to  each  group. 

Trenton  Public  School  Secretarie* 
Association 

The  Trenton  Association  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  revision  of  its  salary  schedule. 
Each  position  in  each  office  has  been  ana¬ 
lysed  and  new  titles  have  been  arranged 
for  all  positions,  giving  a  salary  equiva¬ 
lent  to  each  position. 

NEW  YORK 

A  demonstration  of  manual  and  electric 
typewriters  by  a  world’s  champion,  Mr. 
George  Hossfield,  highlights  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Educational  Secretaries  in 
Albany  on  October  5  and  6.  Mr.  Donald 
Donley  of  Capitol  Area  Development  As¬ 
sociation  is  the  guest  speaker  of  the  after¬ 
noon  session  and  will  talk  on  the  human 
relations  aspects  of  the  secretary's  job. 
The  banquet  speaker  is  Mr.  Howard  Goff, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  East  Green- 
bu^.  His  topic  is  the  relationship  of  the 
school  secretary’s  position  to  the  changing 
aspects  of  education. 

Long  Island  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries 

Mrs.  Mildred  Stienfeldt,  its  newly-elect¬ 
ed  president,  reports  that  the  Long  Island 
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Association,  while  very  new  and  still  feel¬ 
ing  its  way,  has  adopted  its  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  is  now  definitely  “in 
business.” 

Warwick 

Tis  the  avowed  and  written  promise  of 
the  editor  of  this  worthy  publication  that 
the  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SECRE¬ 
TARY  shall  be  “A  professional  journal,  a 
journal  to  keep  the  NAES  membership, 
both  individual  and  association,  informed.” 
And  ’tis  my  bounden  duty  as  a  NATION¬ 
AL  EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY  report¬ 
er  to  further  these  ends.  In  the  pursuance 
of  my  duty  and  process  of  furthering,  I 
will  from  time  to  time  give  the  member¬ 
ship  firsthand  reports  on  such  officers  of 
the  NAES  and  its  upper  echelon  as  live 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  my  cen¬ 
ter  of  operations. 

As  a  simple  precaution  before  sending 
in  my  dues,  and  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
an  educational  discount  thereon,  I  paid  a 
surprise  visit  to  Miss  Isabel  M.  Paddock, 
the  new  and  shining  Treasurer  of  the 
NAES,  at  Warwick,  New  Jersey.  My  arriv¬ 
al  threw  a  large  monkey  wrench  into  the 
daily  functions  of  the  Warwick  School 
System.  Isabel  had  just  returned  from  a 
3-day  business  trip  to  Syracuse,  was  try¬ 
ing  to  repair  the  electric  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine  with  one  hand  while  she  took  in 
sealed  bids  on  the  sale  of  flag  stones  with 
the  other.  But  her  Public  Relations  were 
equal  to  the  strain,  and  I  was  received  as 
though  I  were  visiting  royalty  instead  of  a 
mere  four-dollar  constituent. 

I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  her  office.  I  stopped  in  the  center  of 
town  and  asked  for  directions  to  the 
Board  of  Education  office.  That's  what  we 
call  them  in  New  Jersey — “Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.”  But  I  wasn’t  in  New  Jersey;  I  was 
in  another  country — New  York.  I  met  with 
puzzled  looks.  Suddenly  someone  said,  “I 
know  what  she  wants.  She  wants  “Is” 
Paddock!  That’s  what  she  wants.”  Not 
quite  the  way  I’d  have  expressed  it;  but 
still,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  .  .  . 

Isabel’s  office  is  not  very  large.  You 
might  say  it  is  a  wee  mite  cramped.  In  a 
space  that  was  intended  to  hold  one  desk, 
one  or  two  chairs,  two  or  three  assorted 
filing  cabinets,  a  waste  basket  and  a  pot¬ 
ted  plant,  I  found  three  desks  with  their 
accompanying  chairs,  a  wide-carriage 
typewriter  on  wheeled  stand,  the  afore¬ 


mentioned  files,  a  mimeograph  machine, 
a  spirit  duplicator,  a  switchboard,  anoth-  ^ 
er  secretary,  and  a  large  piece  of  equip-  ; 
ment  housing  a  public  address  and  inter¬ 
com  system  and  radio  piled  high  with  al¬ 
bums  of  Christmas  music.  I  was  told  that 
when  things  were  “normal”  a  third  sec¬ 
retary  was  carefully  lowered  into  the 
space  between  the  inter-com  and  the 
switchboard. 

No  potted  plant. 

As  I  said,  Isabel  received  me  most  grac¬ 
iously  along  with  the  bids  for  paving 
blocks.  I  hurdled  a  waste  basket,  wedged 
myself  into  the  chair  of  the  missing  secre¬ 
tary  and  prepared  to  watch  Our  Treasur¬ 
er  at  Work.  Very  interesting  study  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  minimum  of  waste  motion. 

I  discovered  that  a  small  office  has  the 
same  advantage  as  a  small  kitchen.  Put 
yourself  in  the  middle  and  everything  you 
need  is  within  arm’s  length  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another. 

As  we  prepared  to  leave  for  lunch,  a 
necessary  valve  on  a  piece  of  essential 
plumbing  equipment  became  stuck.  Isa¬ 
bel  remedied  this  defect  with  a  thwack 
from  the  window  pole. 

We  were  about  to  get  into  her  car  when 
Is  suddenly  produced  a  water  pistol,  drew 
a  bead  on  the  windshield  and  fired  sever¬ 
al  “shots”  with  rapid  precision.  With  a 
swish  of  the  wipers  and  a  swush  of  a  bit 
of  sponge,  the  windshield  was  cleaned,  vis- 
ibility  was  restored  to  100'  f  and  off  we  ' ' 
went. 

The  two  efficiency  hints  given  above  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  misplaced.  They  belong  in 
the  “Coffee  Break”  column.  However,  it 
should  be  a  comforting  thought  to  the 
membership  at  large  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
varied  knowledge  of  its  Treasurer — her 
efficiency  and  her  resourcefulness! 

“Is”  is  what  “Is”  is;  and  what  “Is”  is, 
is  “Is.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  annual  meeting  and  workshop  for 
educational  secretaries,  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  last  May,  turned  out  to  be  co-educa- 
tional!  One  hundred  and  eleven  female 
secretaries  and  one  brave  MAN  attended! 

After  election  of  officers  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  committee  reports,  a  State  Associa¬ 
tion  pin  was  adopted.  The  design  selected  I 
is  a  heart-shaped  shield,  signifying  that  ' 
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the  educational  secretary  is  the  heart  of 
the  school. 

Pittsburgh  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries 

Pittsburgh  educational  secretaries  vol¬ 
unteered  their  services  to  the  USO  begin¬ 
ning  the  latter  part  of  August.  They  served 
one  Sunday  a  month  from  12  to  9  p.m.  on 
a  schedule  that  enabled  as  many  members 
as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  assisting 
in  this  worthy  cause. 

An  Orientation  Program  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  new  employees  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education.  Jane  Kirkham,  Secre¬ 
tary  in  Charge  of  In-Service  Training,  will 
assist  in  this  project.  Newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Betty  Kieffer,  will  speak  to  the  new 
secretaries  on  the  advantages  of  belonging 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Association. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  Educational  Secretaries 
met  for  a  three-day  Conference  at  Moose- 
camp  Lodge  in  the  Black  Hills  on  August 
3-5.  The  main  speaker  at  the  Friday  night 
banquet  was  Dr.  Russell  Heckman,  head  of 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Department  at 
the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology,  Rapid  City,  speaking  on  “The 
Unsung  Teacher.” 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session,  re¬ 
ports  on  the  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  were  given  by  Emma  Svmderman, 
Edith  Davies,  and  Mary  Zimmerman.  Dr. 
D.  W.  Tieszen,  Black  Hills  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Spearfish,'  discussed  plans  for  the 
NEA  Centennial.  Mrs.  Katherine  Goode, 
South  Dakota  Employment  Service,  spok6 
on  “The  Extra-Curricular  Secretary.” 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 


(Arkansas,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas) 


Bernice  Johnston,  Reporter 
Herculaneum,  Missouri 


Wichita 


The  Kansas  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  is  busily  planning  its  fall 
business  meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  on  November  2. 
At  this  time  officers  for  1956-57  will  be 
installed.  The  three  delegates  to  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Wilmajean  Coate  of  Wichita,  and  Mary 
Vargas  and  Catherine  Worley  of  Topeka, 
will  appear  on  the  program.  Billy  Bow¬ 
man  of  Ulysses,  Kansas,  is  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Annual  Spring  Workshop  will  be 
held  on  the  Kansas  University  campus  in 
early  March  of  1957.  Doris  Standefer,  vice 
president,  is  coordinator  for  the  1957 
workshop. 

Membership  in  the  Kansas  organiza¬ 
tion  has  grown  from  55  in  May  to  71  in 
July,  1956.  Georgia  Lee  Rockwell,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kansas,  is  membership  chair¬ 
man. 


Approximately  one  hundred  secretaries 
and  clerical  assistants  in  the  Wichita  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  attended  a  one-day  orientation 
institute  sponsored  by  the  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Wichita  Association  of 
Educational  Secretaries.  The  secretaries 
divided  into  elementary  and  secondary 
groups  and  discussed  problems  in  their 
own  particular  Helds.  Much  time  was  spent 
on  state  reports. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Isabell  Carter  presided  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  School 
Educational  Secretaries.  Special  guests  at 
the  meeting  were  representatives  from  the 
Undeiwood  Corporation. 

Jefferson  City 

With  the  “ding  dong”  of  the  school  bell 
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the  Jefferson  City  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries  will  be  celebrating  an¬ 
other  birthday,  its  sixth!  Marjorie  Fischer 
is  president  of  the  group. 

During  the  summer  the  Association  has 
been  enjoying  that  old  summer  favorite, 
the  picnic.  “Come’n  Get  It”  said  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  July  picnic.  With  invitations 
of  a  little  ant  peeking  into  a  pictiic  basket 
(The  early  bird  gets  the  food!),  thirty- 
three  members  met  at  Riverside  Park  for 
the  August  picnic,  complete  with  water¬ 
melon. 


St.  Louis  County 

Mrs.  Lee  Headrick  of  University  City 
is  the  new  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Coun¬ 
ty  Educational  Secretaries  Association. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Believing  that  other  local  associations 
might  find  their  activities  for  last  year 
interesting,  Helen  M.  Johnson,  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretaries,  reviews  the  activities  of 
the  Association  for  the  past  year. 

In  October,  the  group  had  a  true  fall 
setting  in  the  Westport  High  School  for 
their  meeting.  Mr.  Verne  Pickens,  chair¬ 
man  of  practical  arts,  talked  on  “I  Love 
Secretaries.”  The  IBM  film,  “The  Right 
Touch,”  was  seen. 

At  the  November  dinner  and  Boss’s 
Night,  amusing  short  skits  about  some 


little-known  facts  about  the  boss  provided 
the  entertainment.  After  the  Christmas 
dinner  in  December,  the  girls  sang  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  and  then  pinned  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  special  stockings  made  for  the 
Shoe  Fund  donation.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
and  heart-filling  sight  to  see  so  much  mon¬ 
ey  in  red  stockings  on  the  tree  and  to 
know  that  many  children  in  the  Kansas 
City  Schools  would  not  only  be  provided 
with  shoes  but  with  carfare  and  lunches 
as  well.  A  bazaar  was  the  closing  event 
of  this  evening. 

A  book  review,  discussion  of  salary 
schedules  filled  the  program  of  the  Jan¬ 
uary  meeting.  On  Valentine’s  Day,  the 
Kansas  City  secretaries  were  invited  to  a 
smorgasboard  dinner  in  the  new  Van  Horn 
High  School.  In  the  spring  a  Workshop 
presented  classes  in  letter  writing,  oral 
expression,  business  English,  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  public  relations. 

The  group  turned  Mexican  in  April  and 
had  a  true  Mexican  dinner  at  the  Guada¬ 
lupe  Center  where  they  were  entertained 
by  the  children  in  native  dances.  An  ear¬ 
ring  and  jewelry  exchange  and  sale  was 
held. 

Viola  Thomas,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Association,  attended  the  National 
Convention  and  the  Institute  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  reports  only  38  hours  of 
sleep  during  her  8-day  stay  and  that  the 
California  girls  really  know  how  to  work 
and  play! 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Mrs.  Beulah  Tucker  Jones,  Reporter 
3856  Fauquier  Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  President  of  the  Association  of  Edu- 


(Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.) 


interesting  and  informative  program  for 
1956-57.  The  year  opened  with  a  general 


cational  Secretaries  of  the  Public  Schools  meeting  in  September  which  will  be  fol- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mrs.  Bumes  lowed  by  a  dinner  meeting  in  October. 


P.  Jones,  held  during  the  summer  two  Special  educational  meetings  are  also 
Executive  Committee  meetings  to  plan  an  planned  for  the  year. 


FLORIDA 

Dade  County 

Florida  began  its  year  early!  There  were 
139  secretaries  present  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dade  County  Association  which 
was  held  on  August  28th.  This  was  a 
luncheon  meeting  and  was  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Eloise  Coleman,  president.  Mr. 
Robert  Turner,  Director  of  Personnel  for 
Dade  County  stressed  the  importance  of 
belonging  to  one's  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  by  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  mem¬ 
bership  as  the  group  functions  at  the 
higher  levels. 

Following  his  talk.  Mrs.  Elva  Clemmons, 
delegate  from  the  Association  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  in  July,  gave  an 
interesting  report  of  her  trip.  She  em¬ 
phasized  advantages  of  membership  in 
NAES  as  she  gave  an  enthusiastic  account 
of  the  profitable  and  enjoyable  time  spent 
at  the  Convention. 

Haline  Carlton,  reporter  for  the  Dade 
County  group,  says  that  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  aims  of  this  Association  for  the 
next  year  is  to  send  more  than  one  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  next  National  Convention! 

GEORGIA 

At  the  very  last  moment  a  telegram, 
bearing  good  news,  came  to  your  Listen¬ 
ing-in  Reporter  from  Sally  Milner  whom 
many  girls  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
member  as  the  enthusiastic  President  of 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries.  Sally  has  retired  from  the  City 
School  System  to  conquer  new  and  thrill¬ 
ing  fields!  She  has  gone  as  secretary  to 
Georgia  Tech.  The  college  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  but  so  is  the  GAE3  and  NAES. 
Since  our  Sal  is  continuing  in  school  work, 
she  will  not  be  lost  to  either  organization. 

Sally’s  message  brought  two  other  items 
of  interesting  news:  Louise  McCoy  is  al¬ 
so  retiring  from  the  City  System.  Plans 
are  already  under  way  for  celebrating  in 
the  spring  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries. 

Richmond  County 

We  are  happy  to  hear,  for  the  first  time, 
from  Sarah  Owens,  the  president  of  a 
newly  affiliated  association  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  Although  she  writes  that  she  has 
no  news  worth  sharing  from  her  group, 
we  gleaned  from  her  letter  the  following 
interesting  data: 


The  Richmond  girls  have  monthly  meet¬ 
ings.  At  the  luncheon  meeting  in  ^ptem- 
ber  the  girls  talked  about  how  they  spent 
their  summer.  October  will  be  a  supper 
and  business  meeting,  with  planning  for 
the  District  meeting  in  the  fall. 

Atlanta 

Mrs.  Myrrium  Gilstrap,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries,  writes  of  plans  for  another  success¬ 
ful  year.  The  decentralization  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Offices  in  Atlanta  this  year 
will  bring  changes  for  the  girls  in  the 
school  offices;  the  city  is  being  divided 
into  “areas”  with  area  superintendents 
supervising  each  division  in  the  system.  In 
spite  of  these  changes,  the  Atlanta  girls 
will  work  to  keep  unity  within  their  own 
group. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  has  three  associations  of  edu¬ 
cational  secretaries:  the  West  Kentucky, 
Jefferson  County,  and  Louisville  Associa¬ 
tions.  Each  of  these  local  groups  meets 
twice  a  yeeir;  the  total  membership  is 
about  200  educational  secretaries. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Dunn  was  elected  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Education¬ 
al  Secretaries  in  April  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  group.  A  panel  discussion  on 
‘The  Characteristics  Most  Desired  in  a 
Good  Secretary”  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
McCord,  Director  of  Personnel,  Louisville 
Public  Schools. 

Another  drive  for  National  members 
was  made  during  the  month  of  June.  Miss 
Marjorie  Smith,  vice  president,  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  200  secretaries,  urging  them  to 
send  in  their  National  dues. 

She  said  in  her  letter:  “You  get  some¬ 
thing  else  beside  the  satisfaction  from 
joining  the  National.  You  receive  a  year's 
subscription  to  your  professional  maga¬ 
zine,  the  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARY,  and  you  find  out  what  other 
secretaries  in  education  are  doing  and 
thinking  all  over  the  country.  I  should 
think  this  would  be  of  particular  interest 
and  value  to  those  of  us  who  work  in 
small  school  systems  where  we  meet  so 
few  people  who  have  our  particular  in¬ 
terests  and  nroblems.” 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  Mississippi  Association  of  Ekluca- 
tional  Secretaries  has  had  an  Arkansas 
party!  Though  held  in  a  Mississippi  “back 


yard”  (Birdie  Smith’s  to  be  exact)  it  had 
the  true  flavor  of  the  Ozarks.  Beginning 
with  the  invitations  which  were  decorated 
with  drawings  of  these  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains,  the  four  girls  who  attended  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Workshop  in  June  shared  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  their  happy  and  worthwhile 
experience.  The  45  secretaries  who  came 
to  this  novel  “report  meeting”  were  treat¬ 
ed  to  a  delicious  barbecue  supper.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  evening  was  an  exhibit  of 
Arkansas  lore,  including  items  collected 
at  the  Institute  as  well  as  articles  of  loot 
from  their  tote  bags! 

Eulala  Thornton,  who  is  the  incoming 
President  of  the  MAES  gave  an  account 
of  the  trip  to  Fayetteville  which  paid  high 
tribute  to  Corinne  Messenger  and  the  other 
Arkansas  girls  who  headed  this  fine  In¬ 
stitute.  The  effort  and  thought  which  went 
into  the  planning  was  clearly  revealed  by 
the  very  excellent  program  of  instruction 
and  the  many  social  features  enjoyed  by 
the  girls  from  Mississippi.  The  fact  that 
Martha  Luck  was  there  added  an  extra 
note  of  zest  and  perfection. 

These  girls  quickly  translated  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  further  action!  The  planning 
committee  for  the  State  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Jackson  at  the  Heidelberg  Hotel 
in  November  met  in  August.  Headed  by 
Ollee  Lee,  who  also  went  to  Arkansas, 
general  chairman,  a  tentative  draft  of 
what  promises  to  be  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  was  outlined. 

A  SUGGESTION  FROM  MISSISSIPPI 

It  would  have  been  fine  if  the  South 
could  have  been  well  represented  at  Los 
Angeles  to  see  the  new  President  (from 
the  South)  inaugurated  but  the  South  just 
could  not  get  that  far  on  the  money  and 
the  time  available.  We  wish  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  could  be  held  every 
year  in  a  more  centrally  located  place. 
Even  if  it  had  to  be  in  the  same  place 
year  after  year  this  would  be  better  than 
having  it  so  far  away  that  fewer  people 
can  attend.  Regionals  are  good  but  the 
thrill  of  a  Convention  is  meeting  girls  from 
all  over  the  country. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Those  at  the  Delaware  Institute  who  met 
Kathryn  Gamer  from  Yadkinville,  North 
Carolina,  will  remember  their  surprise  in 
learning  that  the  North  Carolina  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Secretaries  has  a  man 


as  its  capable  president.  We  welcome  Mr. 
Rudy  Ofcharik  to  the  ranks  of  the  proxies. 
He  sends  the  following  fine  report  of 
progress  from  his  association. 

The  Executive  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  met  on  June  8th  to  discuss  and 
make  plans  for  1956-57.  Included  in  the 
agenda  for  this  first  Board  Meeting  were 
plans  for  the  District  Meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  six  areas  of  the  state  Association. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Western 
District  on  September  22nd  with  meetings 
to  be  held  on  successive  week-ends  in  the 
following  Districts;  North  Central,  South 
Piedmont,  Southeastern  and  Northeastern. 

Plans  were  also  formulated  for  the  an¬ 
nual  state-wide  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Winston-Salem  on  March  15  and  16,  1957. 
Convention  committees  were  appointed 
with  each  District  in  the  state  Associa¬ 
tion  being  held  responsible  for  a  certain 
phase  of  the  meeting.  This  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  past  years  and  the 
annual  meetings  have  been  the  wide¬ 
awake,  progressive  type.  It  is  felt  that  an 
active  membership  makes  a  more  active 
Association.  Discussion  group  leaders  will 
come  from  the  State  Board  of  Education 
with  special  emphasis  to  be  made  on 
Plant  Operation,  Purchases  and  Contracts. 
School  Lunch  Program,  and  Human  Rela¬ 
tions. 

The  District  Presidents  were  asked  to 
be  coordinators  of  all  committees  within 
their  Districts.  This  plan  will  give  the 
D.  P.’s  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  work 
being  done  and  will  help  to  expedite  the 
general  work.  With  this  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  it  will  be  easier  for  the  D.  P.’s  to 
make  their  reports  to  the  Executive  Board. 

Membership  in  the  state  and  national 
Associations  will  be  emphasized  more 
than  ever  this  year  with  the  appointment 
of  an  active  committee  composed  of  the 
District  Presidents  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Vice-president,  Miss  Lula  Burrell, 
who  will  do  promotional  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  of  this  Committee  will 
greatly  increase  membership  on  both  the 
state  and  national  levels. 

After  the  District  Meetings  have  been 
held,  the  Executive  Board  will  meet  again 
later  in  the  fall  to  consolidate  the  general 
work  of  the  various  committees  and  to 
work  out  final  details  for  the  annual  state¬ 
wide  meeting.  The  program,  as  already 
set  up  and  as  it  will  be  outlined  for  the 
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future,  was  prepared  with  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  membership  keep  in  mind 
the  theme  for  the  year:  THE  (NORTH 
CAROLINA)  EDUCATIONAL  SECRE¬ 
TARY  MOVES  FORWARD  PROFES¬ 
SIONALLY 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  Association  of  Educational 
Secretaries  will  meet  in  October  when  the 
Virginia  Education  Association  holds  its 
annual  meeting  in  Richmond.  The  VAES 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  a  Section  of 
the  V.E.A.  and  each  year  receives  from 
this  organization  $100  for  professional 
activities. 

The  Virginia  Association  is  growing. 
Recently,  two  new  local  groups  have  been 
formed  in  the  state.  With  the  coming  of 
the  new  year,  effort  to  interest  other 
city  and  county  groups  will  be  intensified. 
Richmond 

A  forty-hour  workshop  offered  the  sec¬ 
retaries  in  the  Richmond  Schools  was 
considered  news  by  both  of  Richmond’s 
newspapers.  The  staff  photographer  of  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  took  a  picture 
of  three  of  the  secretaries  as  they  com¬ 
pleted  their  fourteen-page  workshop  re¬ 
port.  The  headline  for  the  accompanying 
article  read:  MORE  THAN  GIRL  FRI¬ 
DAYS,  SCHOOL  SECRETARIES  FIND 
STUDY  JUST  THEIR  TYPE.  The  work¬ 
shop  was  held  June  25-29  in  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Offices  of  the  Richmond  Schools 
with  school  principals  and  administrators 
as  instructors. 

A  copy  of  the  report  was  sent  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
Schools.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
Garnett,  President  of  the  RAES  and 
chairman  of  the  workshop,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote:  “I  wish  to  express  my  congratu¬ 
lations  for  the  very  fine  work  that  your 
group  has  done.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
school  secretaries  who  always  go  beyond 
what  is  expected  of  them  in  their  services 
to  the  Richmond  Schools.” 

The  secretary  in  Richmond  enjoys  the 
professional  privileges  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  school  staff.  She  is  encouraged 
to  attend  staff  meetings,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  RAES,  she  is  privileged  to  become 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Richmond 


Teachers,  an  organization  which  includes 
all  teaching  and  supervisory  groups  as 
well  as  nurses  and  cafeteria  managers.  As 
workers  in  the  field  of  education  who 
are  professional  in  attitude  and  outlook, 
the  Richmond  secretary  is  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  by  active  membership  the  following 
organizations  in  addition  to  the  RAES  and 
the  League: 

NEA  .  .  .  For  broadening  horizons 

NAES  .  .  .  For  raising  standards,  for 
boosting  morale,  for  information,  and 
for  the  strength  that  comes  from  unity 

VEA  .  .  .  For  professional  privileges 
and  for  keeping  in  line  with  the  state 
educational  program 

VAES  .  .  .  For  the  stimulus  of  growth, 
for  the  challenge  of  new  fields  and  for 
fellowship 

The  program  for  1956-57  is  taking  shape 
under  the  leadership  of  the  new  President, 
Lacy  Seabright.  RAES  plans  to  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  Regional  Conference 
next  spring  and  at  the  Centennial  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  next  summer.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  Convention,  the  VAES  will 
have  an  Institute  at  William  and  Mary 
College. 

TEXAS 

Houston 

At  the  installation  of  the  1956-57  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Houston  Administrative  Secre¬ 
taries  Association,  Christine  Rowell,  the 
incoming  president,  was  given  a  gavel 
made  of  lignum  vitae — a  hard  tropical 
wood  from  South  America.  This  gavel 
was  presented  to  the  Association  by  the 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Independent  School  District. 

Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth  Educational  Secretaries  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  annual  workshop  on  Fri¬ 
day,  August  31,  with  Gladys  Brown  pre¬ 
siding.  Mrs.  Maybell  McDaniel  discussed 
“Professional  Responsibilities”  and  then 
the  secretaries  entered  into  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  their  various  problems. 

Speakers  from  the  payroll,  finance,  and 
child  accounting  departments  gave  talks 
that  were  interesting  and  helpful  to  both 
beginning  and  experienced  secretaries. 


And  now,  in  your  imagination  or  actually,  pour  yourself  a  cup  of  coffee  and  join 
the  Editor  and  other  educational  secretaries  in  “The  Coffee  Break.” 

“Coffee  Break”  is  a  good,  new,  American  word  meaning  “relax  a  bit  and  talk 
while  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee,”  or  “let’s  chat  over  the  coffee  cup.” 

This  is  the  section  of  this  magazine  where  we  talk.  Chatter.  Yak. 

Who?  Me.  You.  Of  course,  I  do  my  talking  on  this  printed  page.  You  do  yours 
by  letter.  “Talk  Back”  letters,  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Then,  mayhap,  you,  too,  will 
“talk”  on  the  printed  page  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

What  do  we  talk  about?  Well,  what  do  educational  secretaries  always  talk  about 
when  we  drink  coffee  together?  We  tell  about  our  own  offices  and  how  we  handle 
difficult  jobs  or  routines  and  we  ask  other  secretaries  how  they  do  those  tasks  and 
they  tell  what  they  do  and  then  we  nod  our  heads  and  say,  “I’m  going  to  try  that 
in  my  office.” 

“Efficiency  tips”  we  sometimes  call  them.  Got  any?  Send  ’em  along. 

-  ♦ - 

One  thing,  though,  we’ve  got  to  talk  about  is  this  magazine.  It’s  your  magazine; 
you  pay  for  it.  Have  you  read  this  issue  carefully?  thoughtfully?  helpfully? 

Do  you  want  to  say  something  about  it?  It’s  your  privilege  to  comment,  suggest, 
praise,  or  criticize.  But  .  .  .  your  remarks  should  be  definite,  pointed,  concrete,  backed 
up  by  constructive,  remedial  action. 

Some  say,  “Oh,  I  just  don’t  like  the  professional  articles.”  That’s  too  vague.  Say, 
instead,  “/  would  like  to  see  an  article  on  this  or  that  subject,”  and  then  go  out  and 
get  us  an  article  on  it  or  write  one  yourself! 

Or,  “There’s  nothing  worthwhile  in  Listening-In.”  Truly  now,  did  you  read  every 
word  of  that  section  or  did  you  skip?  Didn’t  you  get  a  single  idea  from  it?  Seems 
to  me  that  associations,  presidents,  program  planners,  bulletin  editors,  publicity  rep¬ 
resentatives,  could  use  ideas  from  Listening  In.  But  suppose  you  didn’t:  EXACTLY 
what  would  you  like  to  read  about  in  Listening-In  and  where’s  your  article  or  message 
to  illustrate  your  suggestion? 

“Oh,  I  have  a  better  suggestion  for  "efficiency’  than  any  you’ve  written  here!" 
Let’s  hear  it. 

See  what  I  mean:  If  you  like  the  ideas  in  the  magazine,  say  so.  If  you  don’t,  send 
something  to  take  their  place. 

It’s  your  magazine. 
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BETTYE  WELLS  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  passes  on  these  three  ideas: 

Do  you  struggle  with  the  stationery  drawer  in  your  desk?  Does  the  paper  curl  up 
in  warm  or  dry  weather,  then  catch  when  you  open  the  drawer?  A  good  solution  is  to 
use  a  regular  desk  work-organizer  for  storing  your  stationery.  Most  standard  organ¬ 
izers  fit  into  a  drawer,  and  the  usual  ten  “pockets”  allow  you  to  keep  a  variety  of  letter¬ 
head,  second  sheets,  onionskin,  etc.,  in  separate  compartments  with  no  danger  of  the 
edges  becoming  soiled  or  torn. 

- - — 

Do  you  invite  frustration  by  trying  to  do  a  job  requiring  concentration  at  a  time 
when  you  are  constantly  interrupted?  Watch  the  pattern  of  your  “busy-ness”  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  note  when  there  are  fewer  telephone  calls  or  visitors  conting 
into  the  office.  Then  plan  to  do  your  payrolls,  attendance  reports,  or  other  attention¬ 
demanding  tasks  during  the  “quiet”  periods.  This  will  help  in  public  relations,  too — 
you  will  be  less  likely  to  consider  the  person  at  the  counter  or  on  the  telephone  an 
“interruption.” 

♦ 

Do  you  design,  forms  with  a  thought  for  the  person  who  will  fill  them  out?  Many 
times  the  spaces  to  be  filled  in  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  typist  can  block  the  ma¬ 
terial,  or  use  the  tabulator.  Not  only  does  this  make  it  easier  for  the  user  to  complete 
the  form,  but  it  makes  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance — and  is  much  easier 
to  read.  (Of  course,  all  of  the  spacing  on  your  forms  is  correctly  lined  for  typewriter 
spacing.) 

- ♦- - 

Have  you  read  the  ads  in  this  magazine? 

Do  you  use  Holden  Book  Covers? 

Do  you  drink  Sexton  tea? 

Do  you  keep  a  Silver  Burdett  Company  catalog  in  your  office? 

Have  you  showed  your  purchasing  agent  the  ad  from  the  Hillyard  Company  and 
the  Fuller  Brush  Company? 

What  is  the  free  service  bulletin  from  Scott,  Foresman,  and  Company? 

Do  you  have  a  Ditto  in  your  office?  Personally,  I  can’t  run  my  office  without  my 
trusty  Ditto. 

Coca-Cola  is  everyw'here.  Those  of  you  who  don't  drink  coffee :  Have  a  coke. 

Are  you  on  the  Welch  Company  list? 

What  books  on  your  office  shelf  are  from  Ginn  and  Company? 

What  do  you  know  about  Essex  Systems? 

These  are  our  advertisers.  How  much  can  you  buy  from  them? 

- - 

MARY  LOU  LOPEZ,  in  the  Counselor’s  Office,  Alhambra  High  School,  Alham¬ 
bra,  California,  says  “One  new  secretary  -{-  one  new  idea  =  no  more  foggy  signatures 
or  torn  stencils  for  this  office.” 

Traced  or  writtefi-out  signatures  on  stencils  will  reproduce  more  clearly  if  a 
WRITING  PLATE  is  placed  between  the  stencil  and  the  backing  sheet.  Also,  a  “dry” 
ball  point  pen  usually  makes  for  a  better  signature.  Experiment  for  right  pressure  at 

I  the  bottom  of  the  stencil.  This  will  avoid  tears  when  writing  signature.  Writing  plates 
in  the  small  3x6  inch  size  for  signature  purposes  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  small 
cost  from  leading  companies  who  furnish  office  supplies. 

I  , 

I  When  is  What  Correct? 

“Things  are  never  what  they  seem,”  sang  Buttercup  in  the  Mikado.  Among  sec¬ 
retaries,  there  is  often  discussion  as  to  what  is  correct  and  what  isn’t  correct. 

Well,  correct  when?  Take  the  word  “per  cent.”  Some  secretaries  will  argue  with 
you  all  day  that  “per  cent”  is  always  two  words.  Others  will  wax  equally  vociferous 
on  “percent”  as  one  word,  while  still  others  are  supremely  confident  that  it  is  just 
that  clever  little  upper-case  letter  on  the  “6.” 
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You  can  find  half  a  dozen  good,  modern  handbooks  that  say  that  “per  cent”  is 
always  two  words.  The  Government  Style  Manual  writes  it  one  word,  “percent.”  When 
in  doubt,  you  can  always  use  the  %. 

But  can  you?  In  general,  you  might  say  that  the  word  “per  cent”  or  “percent”  is 
used  in  reports,  articles,  or  letters  of  general  nature,  but  that  the  %  sign  would  be 
entirely  correct  in  statistical  reports,  long  lists  of  figures,  or  in  letters  where  the 
figiu^s  given  are  used  for  mathematical  computation. 

And  as  for  “per  cent”  or  “percent”  .  .  .  Use  whichever  you  prefer,  and  for  heaven's 
sake,  be  consistent.  Use  the  same  one  all  the  time.  That’s  your  criterion  for  correct¬ 
ness — consistency  and  using  the  form  that  the  situation  calls  for. 


Would  there  be  any  use  of  listing,  in  the  February  issue,  the  times  and  places  of 
the  spring  meetings  of  the  Affiliated  Associations,  with  names  and  addresses  of  chair¬ 
men  to  contact,  so  that  you  might  attend  a  state  meeting  of  educational  secretaries 
in  a  neighboring  state? 

- - — 

This  “pome”  was  given  by  Dean  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
at  UCLA,  at  the  opening  general  session  of  the  Workshop  for  Educational  Secretaries, 
July  23,  1956.  Bulletin  editors  are  invited  to  reprint  it: 

SECRETARIES 

If  you  can  take  dictation  without  terror 
And  transcribe  what  it  was  the  num  did  say 
If  you  can  type  the  letters  without  error 
And  stamp  and  send  them  swiftly  on  their  way, 

If  you  can  file  the  carbons  in  their  places 
And  find  them  later  when  occasions  rise 
Then  you,  my  girl,  are  worth  more  than  four  aces 
And  he  who  hires  you  truly  has  a  prize. 

If  you  can  take  the  phone  calls  without  flinching 

And  handle  all  the  chores  that  come  your  way 

If  you  can  take  your  break  and  keep  from  inching 

A  half  an  hour  to  almost  half  a  day 

If  you  can  monthly  balance  out  his  check  book 

And  at  the  same  time  win  his  ardent  praise 

You’re  good;  what’s  more,  my  girl,  perhaps  you’ll  get  a  raise! 

- ♦ - - 

How  good  a  salesman  are  you?  Can  you  sell  a  membership  in  NAES  to  one  other 
educational  secretary  this  month? 

Membership  in  NAES  is  really  a  prize  package.  By  joining  now  you 
.  .  .  will  see  your  name  in  the  J956-57  NAES  Membership  Directory; 

.  .  .  will  receive  a  subscription  to  this  magazine; 

.  .  .  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  NAES  Professional  Standards  Program: 

.  .  .  are  invited  to  attend  the  regional  conferences,  institutes,  and  the  NAES  Con¬ 
vention; 

.  .  .  will  receive  all  the  announcements  of  the  regional  conferences,  institutes,  ond 
Convention; 

.  .  .  will  participate  in  various  studies  and  projects  for  the  improvemlent  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  your  profession; 

.  .  .  will  receive  new  NAES  publications  as  they  are  issued;  next  summer,  the 
public  relations  manual  will  be  of  the  press; 

.  .  .  will  make  many  new  friends! 

JOIN  TODAY!  ENCOVRAGE  ANOTHER  SECRETARY  TO  JOIN  TODAY!  Use 
the  membership  blank  in  this  magazine  and  mail  it  today! 

■  ■  ♦ - 
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MARION  WOOD,  our  NAES  ambassador  at  large,  and  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 
consultant,  says  “You  Have  Automation.” 

Everyone  today  talks  about  automation.  Secretaries  want  to  know  what  automation 
will  do  for  them.  Teachers  want  to  know  how  automation  will  affect  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Actually  you  have  had  automation  in  your  office  for  many  a  day  and  partic¬ 
ularly  if  you  have  electric  equipment.  The  electric  cord  furnishes  you  with  automation 
on  many  a  repetitive  operation.  Take  advantage  of  the  automatic  features  built  in 
I  your  equipment. 

Your  typewriter  for  instance,  do  you  use  its  truth-finder?  Many  secretaries  do 
j  not.  Truth-finder  is  my  name  for  the  handy  automatic  device  that  permits  you  to  roll 
out  of  alignment  without  losing  the  original  line  of  writing.  Some  typing  manuals  call 
J  it  the  automatic  line  finder,  other  “detent”  device.  On  many  typewriters  it  is  located 
in  back  of  the  platen  knob;  on  the  IBM  it  is  beside  the  line  space  gauge  on  the  left 
side  of  the  carriage. 

If  you  haven’t  been  using  your  truth-finder,  try  this  test.  Start  writing  any  sen- 
I  tencc  near  the  top  of  the  paper.  The  sentence.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  .  .  . 
I  will  do.  Disengage  your  truth-finder,  roll  your  paper  up  a  bit  and  type  three  j’s;  con- 
I  tinue  to  roll  your  paper  up  some  more  and  type  four  j’s;  again  roll  up  the  paper  and 
p  type  five  j’s.  Your  page  looks  like  this: 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men 

-  •  jjj 

Ijjjj 

jjjjj 

Re-engage  the  truth-finder  and  roll  back  to  the  original  line.  Finish  your  sentence. 

In  underscoring  lines  with  your  manual  typewriter  do  you  do  the  repetitive  motion 
with  one  finger  entirely  or  do  you  use  the  first  finger  of  each  hand  alternately?  Using 
alternate  hand  motion  is  less  fatiguing.  Of  course,  if  you  have  an  electric  typewriter, 
you  merely  hold  the  underscore  key  and  the  type  bar  automatically  underlines  for  you 
—another  repetitive  motion  made  automatic. 


K; 

k 

I 


I 
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The  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  in  any  class¬ 
room.  Next  in  line  is  an  adequate  supply  of  carefully 
chosen  and  well  preserved  textbooks. 

The  constantly  increasing  enrollment  presents  a  seri¬ 
ous  textbook  budget  problem  in  practically  every 
school  department. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

or*  keyed  to  meet  the  demands  of  budget¬ 
conscious  school  administrators. 

They  increase  the  life  of  the  books  from  one  to  three 
years. 

They  keep  the  books  clean  and  sanitary. 

They  are  attractive  and  they  are  practical — 
Because — They  are  made  of  a  specially  processed 
paper,  designed  to  withstand  the  wear 
of  classroom  use,  and  to  resist  the  weather 
conditions  encountered  in  carrying  books 
to  and  from  school. 


When  you  think  of  BOOK  COVERS,  you  naturally  think  of  H  O  L  D  E  N. 


Samples  on  Request 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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From  WILMA  HAIGHT,  in  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  comes  this:  “I  enclose 
herewith  one  Hesitant  Helpful  Hint  for  Hopeless  Hannah.  My  hesitancy  stems  from 
the  fact  that  1  think  this  little  trick  is  something  that  is  already  known  hy  everyone 
who  slaves  over  a  hot  adding  machine,  calculator,  computator,  or  payroll  machine.” 
Memo  to  Wilma:  “I’d  often  wondered  why  this  couldn’t  be  done,  but  never  seemed  able 
to  work  it  out  on  my  machine.  I’ll  try  your  system.’’ 

It  is  possible  to  add  two  columns  of  figures  simultaneously  when  using  a  9-digit 
adding  machine  (registering  a  total  in  10  digits).  Just  be  sure  that  the  totals  of  the 
two  columns  when  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same  line  do  not  exceed  99,999,999.99 
EXAMPLE:  Add  the  following  two  columns  simultaneously 

1  2 


$  1.20 

$  1.16 

3.52 

4.82 

1.20 

1.20 

1.16 

10.56 

14.46 

1.20 

1.16 

Place  first  two  figures,  $1.20  and  $1.16  on  keyboard  of  the  machine  thus: 

0,120,001.16 

and  proceed  in  same  fashion  with  remainder  of  columns.  When  you  have  finished  rack¬ 
ing  up  the  figures,  your  tape  registering  figures  and  totals  will  show  the  follosting: 

0,120,001.16 

0,352,004.82 

0,120,000.00 

0,120,001.16 

1,056,014.46 

0,120,001.16 


1,888,022.76 

Your  two  totals  are:  $18.88  and  $22.76. 

Continued  use  of  this  procedure  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  operator  crosseyed. 


What  are  you  reading  these  days?  Here  are  two: 

Success  and  Satisfaction  in  Your  Office  Job  by  Esther  R.  Becker  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Lawrence,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954. 

Secretaries  Who  Succeed,  Esther  R.  Becker,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947. 

These  books  give  “how  to”  techniques  for  adjusting  attitudes  and  developing  per¬ 
sonality  traits  leading  to  satisfaction  on  youi  job.  Too,  they  are  delightful  reading. 


The  next  issue  of  the  National  Educational  Secretary  will  appear  in  Februarii 
and  will  be  the  NEA  CENTENNIAL  Issue. 


- - — -♦  - - 

The  cartoon  with  the  LISTENING-IN  section  was  created  by  Wilma  Haight.  The 
Nancy  picture  with  SPEAKING  NATIONALLY  is,  of  course,  our  own  mascot,  Nancy 
National.  And  the  “self  portrait”  on  THE  COFFEE  BREAK  is  a  true  and  exact 
representation  of  your  Editor. 

- ♦ - 

The  coffee  is  all  gone.  So  are  we.  See  you  in  February. 
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After  many  years  of  actual  use  in  second¬ 
ary  schools,  our  procedure  has  proven  itself 
to  be  greatly  beneficial  in  relieving  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  clerical  staff.  It  not  only  saves  time 
and  money,  but  also  has  been  an  aid  to  the 
students  and  colleges,  for  it  obviates  the  pre¬ 
sent  long  delay  in  furnishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  definitely  insures  the  absolute  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  information  furnished. 

This  procedure  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
spirit  duplicating  and  is  simple  to  use.  One 
typing  will  meet  all  requirements  for  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  Scholastic  and  Personality  Records. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  have  unan¬ 
imously  accepted  these  new  forms. 


For  further  information  and  samples, 
write  to: 


THE  ESSEX  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 
Schools  Division 


89  HUDSON  AVE. 


MAPLEWOOD.  N.  J. 


